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BITBRATURB. 


THE ROMANCE OF NATURE. 


The Romance of Nature; or the Flower-Seasons illustrated. By Louisa Anne 
Twamley. [Second Notice.] 
’Tis Summer—joyous summer-time ; 
In noisy towns no more abide : 
The earth is fall of radiant things, 
Of gleaming flowers or glancing wings, 
Beauty and joy on every side. 
So sings Mary Howitt, one of the freshest-hearted ramblers that ever set fvot | 
on green sward. The authoress of the ** Romance of Nature” is not unwor- 
thy to bear her company in the woods and fields: let us listen to a fragment of 
her description of an evening scene, which, a few flaws'in its versification be- 
ing excused, is pleasant and natural :— 
Now the low breeze 
Which speaks soft music in warm summer eves, 
Comes sighing through the wood ; but ere it pass 
To ripple the calm stream, the giant grass 
Which one might fancy India’s jungles bore, 
Stays the young wanderer, with her whisper soft, 
And each long streamer trembling aloft, 
Discourseth tones that murmuringly pour 
Their music eloquent on listening ears ; 
And from the hills that bend on either shore 
Their gently sloping and wood-clothed sides 
Down to the river’s brim, 
Comes, through the twilight dim, 
Blent with the water's rippling, as it glides, 
The last small chirp of many a sleepy bird, 
In varied tones, now near, now distant heard, 
As if disturbed when close within the nest, 
Their small heads warmly hid beneath their wings, 
The wearied warblers had gone to rest. 

When we begin to talk of the flowers of Summer—a season which, but for 
their profusion and variety, would be almost sombre from the density and mo- 
notonous hues of its foliage—the restraints of apportioned space and accus- 
tomed sobriety press heavily upon us: we want a garden to ourselves. The 
first flower in the June garland of our poet-artist is of course the Rose: and 
she has wisely chosen to draw the Eglantine—how much more graceful than 
many of its cultivated kindred, especially when, according to modern fashion, 
the latter are tortured to grow at the top of long wands, for the convenience of 
those who are too aristocratic to stoop, even for their sweet perfume. But 
Miss Twamley has hardly been so faithful as usual, in her portrait of the hedge- 
rose; its leaves are too willowy, and its blossoms too high-coloured : there is a 
richer variety (the Rosa villosa,) with a leaf of a more decided form, which 
would have shown far better on paper than her specimen. She succeeds better 
with the pen, when enticing us to the haunts where her subject is to be found. 

** How delicious is a quiet shady lane in summer! I do not mean a broad 
carriage-road lane, but one of those little narrow winding dingles, arched over 
with wild-briar and woodbine, where the air is full of perfume, and the banks 
bright with flowers. How refreshing it is to step into such an one, from the 
sunny and shadeless fields, to sit beneath the hedge of hawthorn and hazel- 
bushes— 





’Mong the gay weeds, and verdant grass: while high 
Into the slumbering air majestic trees 

Rear their proud leafy crests,—below, 

Singing along its shallow pebly bed, 

Sparkles a little rivulet, whose voice 

Tells soothingly of summer’s parching thirst 
In its cool wave allayed ; and murmurs oft 

Its one unvaried tune, till listening ear 

Of weary way-farer grows less acute, 

And, lulled by its soft music, he is lapped 

In some sweet dream of pleasant drowsyhed.” 

As for the poetry of Roses, we should never make an end, were we once to 
trust ourselves among its enchantments. Miss Twamley has gathered a rich 
garland of verse from the works of the elder singers of England. 

The nextillustration is the Jessamine, that most elegant of all flowers, and 
condescending as elegant, in that it disdains not to blossom within the circle of 
town-smoke ; and will as cheerfully cover with its stars the dingy wall of a manu- 
factory as a cottagecasement. After this we find grouped in loving companion- 
ship, the ‘* Poor-man’s weather-glass,” which makes so many a rude ploughed fur- 
row gay with its tiny red blossoms, and the Wall-flower,the *‘ ruin-loving flower,” 
also dear to poets. But how, when Miss Twamley was writing the “* Romance 
of Nature,” and painting the wall-flower, could she forget to notice, with a pas- 
sing word at least, one of its near kindred—the dusky, sallow, puny, but ex- 
quisitely scented Night-smelling Stock? Surely there is much that is poetical 
and suggestive in the history of those flowers—which, by night, 

—their finest odours shed, 
They hoarded from the common day. 


| traditions. 


a 


| wearied race of those “ having albums,”’ who caricature ber and take her name 

in vain. After this, we have a group of Heather and exotic Heath, (what paint- 

ed delicate coxcombs are these last !)—then the blue Commelina, a sort of per- 
fected edition of the duller-hued and coarser old Spiderwort. The next plate 
| Shows us a gorgeous group of Passion-flowers: there is a fose-coloured variety 

(the Passiflora racemosa, if we recollect right,) more beautiful than any here 
| figured. Once again we must question the taste of our authoress in rejecting 
| 48 summarily as she has done the picturesque superstition of our forefathers, 
| which made certain flowers the symbols and memorials of scriptural traths and 
Theillustrations of Summer are brought to a close with a group of 
Lavatera, and the tvy-leaved Bell-flower. Miss Twamley’s verses to this last are 
80 pretty, that we must extract a part of them :— 


The Flower of the Fountain, 
It was a blest retreat where I did find 
This modest gem ; 
The forest trees above were intertwined, 
And under them, 
From an old ruined fountain, gurgled out 
A small clear stream that circled them about ;— 
And rippling gently onwards through the wood, 
Leaped into light 
Beyond the last old gnarled oak, that stood 
Beside the bright 
And sparkling rivulet, like hoary age, 
Smiling at the pursuits that youth engage. 
* * * ° * 
And there they bud, and bloom, and cluse, and die, 
In solitude, 
Their lives are brief, but calm. 
Not grief-subdued, 
But innocently gay as these small flowers, 
In like retreat might pass my future hours ! 


LOVE AND THE THISTLE. 
As Cupid was flying about one day, 
With the flowers and zephyrs in wanton play, 
He ’spied in the air, 
Floating here and there, 
A winged seed of the Thistle-flower, 
And merrily chased it from bower to bower. 


Alas ! that I, 


And young Love cried to his playmates, ** See, 
I’ve found the true emblem-flower for me, 

For I am as light 

In my wavering flight 
As this feathery flower of soft Thistle-down, 
Which by each of yon zephyrs about is blown. 


See. how from a Rose’s soft warm blush 
It flies, to be caught in a bramble bush ;— 
And as oft do I, 
In my wand’rings, hie 
From beauty to those who have none, I trow; 
Reckless as Thistle-down, on I go.” 


So the sly little God still flits away 
*Mid earth’s loveliest flow’rets, day by day ; 
And oh! maidens fair, 
Never weep, nor care 
When his light wings waft him beyond your power, 
Think—’tis only the down of the Thistle-flower ! 


—p—— 
A MOST TALENTED FAMILY. 


‘Tt is very provoking,” exclaimed Mr. Foster, flinging down the newspaper, 
and swallowing the contents of his tea-cup with an indignant gulp,—* it certain- 
ly is very provoking!” : 

«« What has distressed you, Charles *’’ demanded Mrs. Foster. 

The gentleman pushed his breakfast apparatus froin before him, as if pre- 
paring aciear field for the cuurse of his complaints,—rested his folded arms 
upon the table, and, fixing his eyés upon his wife, replied, with an air and look 
of infinite dejection, “I am grieved to the heart’s quick! I cannot bear'to 
think upon that deficiency in all the higher powers of intellect which is evinced 
by Mery one of our'children.” 

“If that’s your only cause of distress, my dear, I confess myself incapable of 
affording you any sympathy.” 

‘* I did not expect any, my dear; I have been long aware of the little value 
you attach to genius.” 

‘*T am quite sensible that a certain something which is called genius is the 
idol set up by the good people of the nineteenth century, as the object of 
their preposterous adoration ; but it’s impossible for me to regret the absence 
of this quality in my family,—for I am not quite certain that I comprehend 
what it is.”’ 

“Not comprehend it! Nonsense, wife! 
splendid description of it?” 

** Not that I recollect. Where is it to be found?” 


Did you never read my nephew's 





We cannot admit the right of the Water-lily,—which, to be critical and 
botanical, only holds that title by courtesy, being as indefeasibly a Nymphaea, as 
the lily of the valley is a Convallaria,—to usurp the title of the “* Queen all flow- 
ers among.” She has, however, had her own bepraisers: one has likened 
her to 

An elfin cradle—a small fairy boat, 
Rocked on the waters coo! ; 
and Shelly has sung of herself and her companions in verse, with a spell in its 
music rich enough to turn the head of any flower : 
And nearer to the river’s trembling edge, 
There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prank’d with white, 
And starry river buds among the sedge, 
And floating water-lilies broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the edge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery light, 
And bulrushes and reeds of so deep green, 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

But the real “‘ Queen of the flowers” is Amaryllis, the tall regal white Lily, 
equally profuse in her blooms as in her fragrance, and towering among her com- 
panions like a sheaf of silver maces—(courteous reader, Once again forgive our 
conceit). And how is it, that we have not even a passing word of the Myrtle ! 
Surely the beloved of the ancients (were it not in itself admirable for its snowy 
blossom and smooth spicy leaf,) deserved a place inthis ‘“* Romance,” and we 
would have omittied some less famous flower—the Cape Heaths for instance— 
to make room for a plant so exqusite in itself, and so endeared to us by associa- 
tion. 

But to proceed : our expostulation being accepted in proof of our regard, 
the next summer blossoms here figured belong toa gay and numerous family, the 
richly-painted race of Geranium. Miss Twamley has induced Ann Boleyn and 
Caractacus to sit to her for their likenesses ; and a very pleasant picture she 
has made of the good-looking originals. Next comes the Forget-me-not, ‘the 
vegetable Mentor,” or,to adopt its old legendary name, “ Le Floure de Souve- 
nance,” and humorously appeals for protection against the merciless and un- 


| grave, the Body-snatcher.’” 

‘*Oh!—then I’ve never seen it.” 

‘‘My nephew's words,” said Mr. Foster,—and he began to recite with that 
peculiar manner, between bad chanting and execrable reading, which constitutes 
one of the peculiarities of the intensity school,—‘* My nephew’s words are, 
‘ Genius is that living energy, that supernal touch, that quick sensibility of soul, 
which is the exclusive endowment of the highest order of our species : it is 
that intuitive sense which catches at a glance the spirit and the essence of all 
external objects; it is that brightening and magnificent power of the intellec- 
tual vision by which all things that are great and beautiful in nature are exhibit- 
ed as infinitely more great and beautiful than they appear to the eyes of ordinary 


subsisting between objects the most essentially dissimilar, and which collects, 
compures, and combines, in an instant, ideas the most incongruous and remote ; 
it is that ethereal fire which, kindling all the faculties of the living man, imparts 
to every thought the glow of enthusiasm, and to every emotion a thrill of poetic 
passion ; it is that restless and evet-soaring aspiration of the soul, to which in- 
significance is intolerable—which pines for distinction—as the necessary pabulum 
of existence—and which is incapable of all repose or contentation while there 
remains a competitor unsurpassed, a difficulty unconquered, or a single point of 
ambition unachieved.’ ”’ eee 

‘*T am very sorry, my dear, our poor children should be deficient in any quality 
that might render them more deserving your estimation. 

‘‘As to Charles,” continued her husband, * he'll live and die here at the 


« Fulfilling every duty of his station: an active magistrate, an indulgent land- 
lord, and beloved by every being that knows him.” 

“ John,” resumed her husband, “ will slumber away the flower of his days in 
his uncle’s curacy, and never attain, nor‘attain, another step in his profession.” 

« Till, in the due course of years, he becomes that uncle’s successor.” 





reply to his lady's parenthetical interruptions,—“ as for Enma——’ 


“Itis one of the very finest passages in Augustus’s romance of * Scrape- | 


men ; it is that rapid action of the imagination which apprehends the similarity | 


Hall, as firmly fixed to the estate as the old yew-tree—a mere country squire.” | 


‘Why! what can you possibly have to alle, 

“ Allege! Oh, nothing to allege ; but——’ 

“ Surely, Mr. Foster, you would never wish to see our dear, timid, affectionate, 
beautiful girl jostling her way among that miserable crowd who are engaged in 
the vulgar and debasing quest of notoriety ?” 

“I do not know but even in a woman celebrity may be a very valuable acqui- 
sition. I can’t see what there is either vulgar or debasing in the pursuit of it. 
Her cousin Julia is a very distinguished person.” ; 

“Her cousin Julia! Now | perceive the origin of these unfavourable 
| animadversions on our children. You have been comparing our family with 
| your sister's. What has occurred this morning to put the Seymours into your 
| head?” 
| “This newspaper,” replied Mr. Foster, taking up the Morning Herald, 
| which he had before laid down. **T find in to-day’s paper every one of my 
| sister Seymour's children the hero of a separate laudatory paragraph.—lIt will 
| be long enough before any one of their cousins will arrive at so honourable a 
| notice.” 
| “The honour of the notice must depend on the nature of it. All publicity is 
| not respectable fame. But let me hear.” 

“ Well, then, first,” rejoined Mr. Foster, “here’s an extract from the Court 
Journal relating to my niece :—‘ We are assured that the new song, ‘Could no 
remembrance bind you?’ which is now so great a favourite at all the more dis- 
tinguished soirées musicales of the present season, was both written and com- 
posed by that newly-risen and exquisitely bright star of the fashionable hemis- 
| phere, Miss Seymour, the daughter of Caarles Seymour, Esq., of Harley Street, 
and of Turnip-hoe Court, Suffolk.’ ”’ 

‘So much for Julia! What does your next paragraph contain?” 

“It’s very short, and concerns my eldest nephew :—'It is understood in 
the higher political circles, that Mr. Arthur Seymour, the eminently endowed 
member for Whigborough, whose thrilling remonstrance on the wrongs of Poland 
lately produced so electric an impression on the House of Commons and the 
country, will be speedily called upon to afford the aid of his commanding talents 
to the present administration, in some leading official situation.’” 

**On what authority is this surmised?” 

**It is extracted from an evening paper.” 

“Well! I shall be extremely glad to hear the prophecy has worked its own 
| accomplishment—as is, perhaps, intended. But, though last, not least, what 
say they of your younger nephew?” 

** What say they! Hear! Itis an advertisement :—‘ Early in the ensuing 
week will be published, ‘ Tshuloshnikoffe, the Sea-Otter Hunter of the Aleutian 
Islands,’ a romance in 3 vols. octavo, by Augustus Lyttleton Seymour, Esq ;’ 
and the announcement is followed by extracts from the notices of several periodi- 
cal publications, all of the most flattering description.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon; but did you not say the work was still unpublished? If 
such is the case, how can these critics know any thing about its merits 1” 

* The works of eminently popular authors, like my nephew, are always in 
| the hands of the reviewers before the rest of the world are admitted to a sight 
| of them.” 

** But does not the advertising these commendations by a parcel of anonymous 
critics on an unpublished work look excessively like a puff?” 

‘Really, Mrs. Foster, I am quite ashamed of you! If you even allow your- 
self to entertain so ungenerovs a suspicion of your nephew, can you for a mo- 
ment suppose that one of the principal publishing houses in London would con- 
descend to the meanness of puffing a novel in which they have an interest 1?” 

“T really cannot tell. So many unaccountable things pass before my eyes 
every day, that I don’t know what to suppose.” 

**T could not have believed this of you Anne!” 

“ Believed ‘what, my dear?” 

‘« That your maternal partialities should have rendered you so unjust. 
seem to be quite envious of the Seymours.” 

“Envious! my dear Charles! You willthink me very stupid; but I don’t 
see any superiority they possess to excite my envy.” 

** Not any superiority! Absurd!” 

‘“« There are higher, more valuable, more useful, far more admirable qualities, 
| Mr. Foster, than those which obtain distinction in society, or afford subject for 
newspaper panegyric ; and, as long as my own children possess the virtues and 
the talents which make them dear at home, and their home dear to them, I am 
quite willing to dispense with the accomplishments which might render them 
attractive to strangers. I am not only a most firm believer in the good old say- 
ing, ‘ All is not gold that glitters ;’ but believe that which is really gold is apt to 
glitter very little. —But we may argue the matter for ever, and neither of us suc- 
ceed in convincing the other—Your sister has invited you to London every 
spring these ten years. As an act of justice to your own children, do this year 
accept her invitation. Make yourself acquainted with her family as they are at 
home, in the dishabille of their character and manners; and do not be content 
with taking your opinion from others, who have only seen them by an artificial 
light, and amid the scenic decorations of London society, while engaged in act- 
ing up to the parts which they have thought proper to assume on the stage of 
that enormous theatre. I have little doubt about the event of your visit. But 
| I depend on your keeping a full and impartial journal of all you hear and see ; 
that, if the heme of the Seymours should prove happpier than our own, we may 
learn in what particular they have the advantage of us, and endeavour to resem- 
ble them; orif, as I strongly suspect, the contrary should prove to be the case, 
you may possess a permanent record, of which the occasional reperusal may 
serve to dissipate any feelings of dissatisfaction which may chance to suggest 
themselves.” 

Mr Foster earnestly protested against this scheme. “ He really was not at all, 
on the whole, dissatisfied with his family. ‘To be sure, he could not help think- 
ing that his sister was fortunate, extremely fortunate, in her children ; but still 
his own, if not particularly talented, were, he was bound to confess, very good 
and amiable; and, if he had no cause to be proud, he had certainly no reason 
to complain. Mrs. Foster persisted in urging the adoption of her plan; and, 
after a little gentle, sentimental resistance, her husband’s visit to the Seymours 
was definitely fixed. 

This unexpected scheme of Mr. Foster, the all-important centre of the quiet 
circle in which he lived, was the cause of no inconsiderable excitement. His 
family, neighbours, tenants, domestics—all were in commotion. The young 
squire and Mr. John were frequently absent from the Hall, and occasionally for 
months together; but the departure of the squire himself had always been an 
extraordinary, and, of Jate years, had been an unprecedented occurrence. As 
the moment of separation drew near, the family circle narrowed its circumfer- 
ence. Mrs. Foster, indeed, hung somewhat back, as if willing to allow her 
children an unencumbered field for the indulgence of their filial feelings: each 
of whom pressed round their father, and most eloquently evinced their regret at 
parting from him, by such little offices of considerate affection as might pro- 
mote the comfort or relieve the wearisomeness of his journey.” 

“You had better allow me, father,” said John, the so-little-thought-of curate, 
“to put this book in your pocket; it’s very small, and will be no incon- 
venience : it’s the ‘ Johnsoniana,’ a collection of extracts from Dr. Johnson’s 
conversation and writings, which I have very often found a most agreeable tra- 
velling companiou.” 

“Thank you, thank you, John,” replied Mr. Foster, as he arranged the volume 
more to his mind in the pocket which his son had slipped it into; “ thank you! 
| Bat I shail be late; it’s surely time for me to be moving.” 

* Stop one moment, papa!” cried Emina, “let me put you on this comforter 


ge against Emma?” 
’ 
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“ And, as for Emma,” continued Mr. Foster, without deigning to offer any | before you leave us; you will certainly want it on your journey: the nighis are 
| very cold, and I have knitted it on purpose for you.” 
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“You are very good, my love; I am much obliged to you,” anawered her 
father ; and, as the beautiful girl arranged the ample and richly coloured kerchief 
about his neck, he impressed a parting kiss upon her forehead with a tear trem- 
bling in bis eye ; but a little spirit of conjugal contradiction prevented bis exhi- 
biting any sign of tenderness hefore his wife, which might mark his sense of his 
children’s merits ; and, twinkling away the obtrusive rheum, he quitted the fire- 
side, and hastened through the hall, exclaiming, with the bustling manner of one 
whom time was most urgently pressing forward,—*t Good bye, good bye to you 
all; I must be going. Whereis the gig? Oh, it’s at the door. Is every thing 
in ‘—But, hey-day ! where’s the grooin to drive me to Saltash ?” 

“ Every thing is ready,” replied Charles; ‘* but we shall not want the groom. 
I am going to drive you, father.” ie 

“No, nu, Charles ; there is really no occasion for that: you must not think 
of such athing. Taking you from home—keeping you out at this time of night 
— it is really quite re $ 

The remainder of Mr. Foster's remonstrance was lost in low, murmuring, UD- 
intelligible sounds ; but, as he settled himself in the gig by his sons side, and 
kissed his hand to John and Emma, who lingered in the cold moonshine of the 
portico, watching his departure, a very sharp twinge of conscience reproached 
him for the injustice of having allowed his mind to harbour any feelings of dis- 
satisfaction towards children, all of whom, by the least as well as most important 
action of their lives so clearly shewed that they, on the contrary, were heartily 
well satisfied with their father. : 

“It is avery disagreeable thing, Charles.” said Mr. Foster, afler a pause, 
‘this going away from home. I wish I had not engaged myself to your aunt ; 
but she bas invited me so often, and pressed me so earnestly, that it was quite 
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teeth, flat aose, and sallow complexion, a pair of large, sharp, coal-black eyes, Very well. Take the papers out of the cab. No time to dress ;” and the 
and the unsightly scarification of the small-pox, imparted a peculiarly repulsive door was flung open to admit my eldest nephew, the celebrated member for 
expression of boldness and vulgarity. Arrayed in colours more deeply dyed, | Whigborough. : 

and more variously diversified than those of the rainbow, she introduced her He at once walked briskly up to me, and shook me by the hand with appa- 
beflounced and befurbelowed figure into the room, with the brisk and unceremo- | rent cordiality, but with an air of most embarrassing and provoking protection. 
nious exclamation,—‘ Vous m'avez demandée, madame. Me voici.” | * Uncle, Lam glad to see you,” he said. ‘Mrs. Foster and my cousins I need 

‘Have they given you the blonde and tulle which you asked me to get at | not inquire after ; for,” he continued, passing over to his seat, “ unless they 
Harding's?” | were all well, we should not, I apprehend, have experienced the gratification we 

“Oh, oui.’’ are now enjoying in seeing you among us. No chance, I suppose, of John’s 

“Then now you are quite sure, Angelique, that you have every thing you being a bishop yet? Hey? But Charles, what does he contrive to do with 
want for Miss Seymour’s dress this evening !”? himself, almost all the year round, in the country? Hunts, and shoots, and 

‘Oh, mon Dieu, non!” | fishes, I suppose. What have you gottoeat? Hey? No soup left, and the 

“No! Why, what is there still wanting ?” | fish cold! Why, uncle, the Cornish members of our house tell me that Emma 

“Ma fois! Je ne sais—moi—c’est je crois, la toque.” | is perfectly beautiful. Saunders, get me some mutton. Hey! What! Au- 

‘Good Heavens! Is that possible? Has not Carson sent that home yet, | gustus here? How comes this? Hey! The author left without an in- 
after having, both yesterday and to-day, promised so faithfully. This is rea!ly | vitation to dinner, and driven to the last resource, of his paternal board, before 
abominable. I must desire, mademoiselle, that you send one of the footmen off | the first three weeks of his new novel have expired? No decline of popw- 
this instant, to see about it.” larity, I hope.” 

‘*Ah, ah! Oui, oui! Nous verrons,” replied Angelique, coldly, to my sister’s | As Arthur here raised a piece of mutton to his mouth, Augustus availed hin- 
earnest expostulation , and then, retiring behind Seymour, who at that moment | self of the opportunity afforded by the pause to say, “ I was invited to dine with 
entered the drawing-room, she interposed the door between herself and any fur- Grimsthorpe ; but his father’s dead !” F , 
ther importunities on the subject of my niece’s toilette. Angelique, I find, is “ His father dead! Why, I saw him last night at Derbyshire House.” 
Julia’s maid. There appeared to me, unpractised as I am in the manners of; “ Yes. He was afraid, unless he went there, that the world would conclude 
foreign servants, a tone of monosyllabic impertinence in her mode of speaking | he was dead himself. But he has put off his dinner till after the tuneral. He 
to the mother of her mistress, which in any Eng!ish lady’s maid, would have | thought it was right.” : 
been condemned as perfectly intolerable. But the French are always more After this, there was a good deal of conversation between Seymour, my sis- 


ienpossitle te postpone tay visit any longer.” | familiar in their address to their superiors than people of our own country, | ter, and Arthur, of which the latter bad by much the lion’s share; but whic 


“Though I most heartily wish you may like your excursion, and have no 
doubt you will,” replied his son, “I am glad you regret leaving us, father; be- 
cause it makes me hope we shall see you the sooner back again.” * 

The nine miles were speedily accomplished ; and Charles, after depositing his 
father, with his back to the horses, in a snug corner of the * Highflyer,” return- 
ed at a good round trot to report progress at the Hall; while Mr, Foster, having 
swung his hat from the roof of the coach, tied his seal-skin travelling-cap under 
his chin, buttoned his great-coat over his chest, and composed himself to dose 
through as many of the first dark stages as he could, was gallopped away with 
to the metropolis. 

MR. FOSTER’S JOURNAL. 

Tuesday, June 23, 1835.—Reached London at seven o'clock. There was a 
strong north-east wind, and the night was as cold as the day was sultry. I was 
heartily glad to be set free from the confinement of the stage, at the corner of 
the Regent Quadrant. All the new part of the town is very magnificent; but, 
as I drove in my hackney coach to Cavendish Square, the absence of old Swal- 
low Street made me feel what a perfect stranger I am in this great central focus 
of wealth and talent. It was past seven when I reached the Seymours; and, 
knowing their hours were fashionably late, I expected to drop in upon them at 
dinner. It seems, however, that they don’t dine till eight. This is an admira- 
ble arrangement. They thus secure for themselves a long morning, which all 
studious and intellectual people set such a value on. Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
were still out. I had arrived earlier than was expected. The servant shewed 
me to my room. Dressed as quickly as I coule, and then descended to the draw- 
ing room, to wait my sister’sreturn. The carriage drove to the door almost as soon as 
I got down. We both eagerly pressed forward to meet each uther; and both, 
I believe, experienced an equal share of disappointment when we met. It was 
very foolish to expect that, after a separation of twenty years, we should have 
much resemblance to what we were when we parted. Arabella is grown thin— 
very thin. Her countenance has exchanged the quick, animated, intelligent ex- 
pression which once enlivened it, for a look of restlessness and solicitude. She 


| involuntarily prejudiced me against her. 





is extremely aged in every thing except her dress; that is, I think, almost too 
youthful. I doubt whether artificial flowers and pink gauze ribands are quite 
consistent with good taste, after fifty; but I dare say I’m wrong. Our greeting 
was scarcely passed, and the first inquiries after our respective families inter- 
changed, when my sister, warned by a sudden glance at the time-piece, hurried 
away to put off her bonnet, and prepare for dinner. I-took up the evening | 
paper, the Courier; but, before I had finished the very lengthy and strongly | 
flavoured leading article, my lecture was stopped by the sound of a short. loud, | 








impatient rap at the street-door, which announced the return of Seymour. 

Being informed of my arrival, he came up-stairs for an instant, to shake hands, 

before he went to his dressing-room. How extremely old, bald, gray, and 

wrinkled he is become! Is it possible that I can be altered as much as he and | 
my sister? He has lost that frank, good-natured look which we all used to 
admire somuch. When he spoke, the lines of his former smile exhibited them- 
selves in deeply impressed furrows about his mouth; but all his joyousness and 
spontaniety had vanished. Neither he nor his wife look quite happy. She 
looks anxious; he lookssoured. The air, hours, and mode of life in London, 
eannot agree with them. While they were dressing, I amused myself with the 

newspaper. How delightfully free from all constraint and form the manners of | 
the people of the world have become! here was I, within an hour of my arrival | 
at my sister’s, after an absence of nearly twenty years, left alone, without any 
eeremony, and treated as little like a stranger as if [I had, during the whole 
time, been a resident in the family. Both my niece and younger nephew were 
at home, but they did not make their appearance. ‘This struck me, at first, as 
singular, and somewhat wanting in respect to so near a relative; but I soon | 
recollected that these were very old-fashioned notions: besides, the minutes | 


of nersons of genius are far too precious to be wasted on offices of aXention and | soup-plate. 


eivility. 

My sister did not continue long away. On returning to the drawing-room, 
she began to talk about my children; but her mind was not engaged on the sub- 
ject; her thoughts were evidently wandering to other things. Hardly three | 
minutes had elapsed before, cutting me short in the midst of a reply to one of 
her questions about my daughter, she exclaimed, “I beg your pardon;” and, 
after hastening to the other end of the room, to ring the bell, returned tu the 
window, by which she had left me standing, with, ‘* You were speaking of dear- | 
est Emma. Is she very accomplished !” | 

“T fear not very accomplished ; not what would be regarded as accomplished | 
in London.” 


which may account for the little brusguerie of her manner. Afrer all, however, | as it was altogether of a political and ordinary interest, I don’t think it worth 
it is more than probable that the extreme plainness of the poor woman's face, | the trouble of recalling and recording. At last, after a long harangue on the 
hopes and prospeets of the present ministry, the member for Whigborough ex- 
Seymour cae into the room with his features contracted by an expression of | claimed, ** But, good heavens! I’m entirely monopolizing the conversation! 
vexation and disappointment, muttering, “ How excessively annoying! There | Why, Julia, Augustus, don’t either of you talk? What, have they been en- 
is to be an artiéle on Augustus and his novels in the new number of the Quar- | tertaining you, uncle, with an exhibition of their extraordinary gift of domestic 
terly Review, and, though it is advertised for to-morrow, I cannot get a sight of | taciturnity ?” ; s : ; 
it. Called at Murray’s myself; requested one of his most intimate friends to| _‘‘ As eloquence,” replied Augustus, drily, ‘‘is not exactly the profession of 
ask for a copy ; and allin vain. He protests the number is not ready. What | either my sister or myself, we don’t consider ourselves called upon to act upon 
nonsense! I've had hundreds of magazines the day before publication, when J | that Broughamian principle which is so strongly inculcated upon all aspirants 
had no particular interest about their contents, and now ——” to oratorical distinction ; and talk at all times, to all people, and about all man- 
“ Dioner, ma’am !” cried Saunders. ner of subjects, for the sake of practice in the art, and the benefit of airing our 
‘Who dines at home!” demanded Seymour of the butler. vocabulary.” 
“Mr. Augustus, and Miss Julia; and, I believe, Mr. Arthur, sir.” Very well, indeed! The sarcasm is very ingeniously devised, and rather 
And none of them down yet,” observed Seymour, with a voice of somewhat | neatly expressed ; it would not have been ineffective in the house. But, faith ! 
querulous impatience; “as usual—always late. But come, Foster, give your | when I see how singularly gay you and Julia always are in society, and how 
arm to your sister.” miserably dull you are at home, I cannot, for the life of me, help thinking of 
The Seymours have, for London, an admirable dining-room, It is at the back | the birds that can sing and won’t sing, and wondering by what contrivance we 
of the house, and looks into an inclosure of about forty feet square, which, by | might make you sing.” ; 
the courtesy of the metropolis, is styled a garden, and made to look as like one, “ And,” rejoined Augustus, coldly, and gathering together some crambs with 
by the ingenious distribution of laurels and poplars, as the space will allow. | his fingers, on the table, as he spoke, “ when I witness your indefatigable eon- 
‘The table was handsomely appointed ; but it was large enough for ten. Of the | tinuity of talk, I am léd to suppose that, having succeeded, by some extraor- 
six covers, which were laid at an awkward width, three were tenantless ; and | dinary effort, in putting your intellect in motion, you are afraid of allowing it an 
when we first sat down at this superfluously elongated board, my sister at the | instant’s repose, lest the impetus should be lost, and you should prove incapable 
top, Seymour at the bottom, and I occupying the whole of one side, and con- | of setting it again a-going.” 
templating the vacant seats of the other, my spirits were oppressed by a sense * While,” replied Artbur, cutting his mutton with a quickened action of his 
of cold, empty, straggling, unsocial discomfort, to a degree must ridiculously | knife and fork, ‘* you and Julia force your minds to such redundant bearing in 
disproportionate to the occasion. I have heen accustomed at home to look for- | society, that you are obliged to let them lie fallow among your relations, for fear 
ward to dinner as a sort of sulemn domestic banquet, at which the members of | of wearing out the soil. You both export so much of your agreeableness 
the family meet in cheerful companionship together, to relate whatever of inter- | abroad, that you have nothing left for home consumption.” 
est they may have read, or seen, or heard, in the course of the morning, and at “Pray, Arthur,” “exclaimed Julia, with a deprecatory tone, and shrinking 
which, from the intluence of long habit, they regard it as one of the minor, but | with affected fear, ‘don’t include me in your attack ; or, if you must, spare me 
essential, observances of domestic piety, to be punctually present before grace | your parliamentary phraseology. Don’t, for mercy sake, crush a poor, weak, 
is said ; and this rambling manner of assembling, which maintained among the | unoffending girl like myself, with metaphors derived from agricultural reports 
Seymours, at first struck me as particularly objectionabie. It had the effect of | and essays on political economy.” 
inducing a dissatisfied tone of mind, to which the view I took of some of the “ Any thing new stirring to-day ?” said Seymour, who seemed willing to put 
circumstances that followed may probably owe its unfavourable colouring. It | a stop to this fraternal war of words. 
was, I am aware, vastly absurd to allow myself to be discomposed by such a| ‘* Nothing material, I believe,” replied Arthur. ** The under-secretaryship is 
trifle; but, from living so long out of the world, I have become the slave of a | still vacant. I can’t conceive what Melbourne intends to do with it. I do not 
number of antiquated habits and idle prejudices. Subsequent reflection bas | much care about being in office myself; but that speech of mine last night 
convinced me that the less formal mode which prevails here is much preferable | seems to have made a great sensation: the papers are fullof it this morning. 
to our own. Still, however, as I have promised to represent every thing that | I was upwards of three hours on my legs; and it is quite evident the ministry 
occurred during my visit, according to the light in which it appeared to me at , is wretchedly deficient in speakers of the first calibre. I can’t imagine what 
the moment, and not according to my revised and more deliberate opinion, I wij] | they willdo without some accession of oratorical strength. I saw John Rus- 
not deviate from my engagement ; but honestly confess that my impressiuns, on | sell this morning at Brookes’s : he said nothing to me about the place ; but the 
first sitting down to table, were not of the most agreeable description. But ge- | Chronicle and the Courier suppose that, at all events, the offer of the thing will 
nius and talent, we know, have an universally acknowledged privilege of irregu- | be made ine.” 
larity, and are not to be held, engyved and manacled, by the forms of ordinary | ‘It is very extraordinary, Julia,” remarked Augustus, ‘that such an inva- 
men. I think I have made this observation, or something like it, before. riable sympathy of sentiment should subsist between the wishes of the member 
The soup and fish were nearly dismissed, when the tall, thin, pale figure of | fur Whigborough and the surmises of those periodicals. 
my nephew Augustus, the author, presented itself, and slid silently into the seat ‘* But, in fact,’’ continued Arthur, disregarding, or, perhaps not hearing, his 
near his father, at the opposite side of the table. brother’s observation, ‘‘ it may be best, in the long run, to avoid taking place at 
** Your uncle, Augustus,”’ said Seymour. | present. I doubt whether it would be altogether wise to compromise myself 
Mr. Augustus made me a’ mute, but very graceful, bow of acknowledgement, | too far as the partisan of a government which may, any day, and almost at any 
and addressed himself to his soup. | hour, be broken up. Peel may, very likely, and very soon, too, be in power 
‘** Good morning to you, Augustus,” said my sister. again; and I would not willingly render the breach between us so wide as to 
“* Good morning, ma'am,” rejoined her son, without raising his eyes from his preclude the possibility of our ever co-operating in the same administration. I 
| had the prospective probability of such an adhesion to his party in my mind last 
| night ; and, through the whole of my speech, I rode my Radical filly at a brisk 
‘** No, ma’am ;” and he cooled his soup with his spoon. | trot; but kept her tight in hand, and with her head gently inclined towards the 
‘* What have you been about all day ?” | Conservative benches. I think Peel comprehended my drift. I saw a smile 
‘Nothing very particular,” he replied, and took a spoonful of the soup he | upon his countenance, as if he was pleased. Uncle, some wine! What do 
had been cooling. | you take,—sherry ?” 
“T have been endeavouring,” said Seymour, “ to obtain a sight of the Quar- | I bowed assent, and filled my glass, and then bowed again; but so disgusted 
terly Review.” was I by this frank confession of ‘political profligacy, which my nephew, under 
**Oh, indeed !”” mattered the author, and proceeded with his soup. the intoxicating excitement of his late oratorical achievement, volunteered be- 
‘* But I have completely failed,” continued his father. | fore his family and the servants, without any apparent consciousness of its 
* Oh!” ejaculated his son. moral baseness, that I was unable to avail myself of thé opportunity which he 
‘** Have you seen it,” inquired his father. had made, and evidently expected me to use, of complimenting him on his par- 





* I’ve not seen you since we parted last night in Paccadilly.” 


* Uuly, | suppose, speaks French, Italian, Spanish, and German, and has not **Not yet,” replied Augustus ; and, having sent away his soup-plate, and 
attempted the classics, or any of the oriental languages!” taken a glass of sherry, he fell into’ a state of abstraction, from which nothing 

“Oh, my dear sister, you must not imagine that poor Emma's acquirements | short of the torturing force of a question seemed strong enough to compel him 
can bear any comparison with those of her cousin Julia.” to withdraw himself. 

“ Why, certainly, Julia—I must own that she but what can these people | The fish and soup had been removed; and at this moment Julia entered, fol- 
be about?) Surely they must have heard me ring?” Here occurred a second | lowed by the dishes that were to repiace them. She uttered a few low, mur- 
interruption, while she again addressed herself to the bell. On resuming her | muring sounds, which were, I suppose, intended to be apologetical, and sunk 
seat, she continued, * My niece is tall, I presume?” | into the chair between myself and her father. She is very handsome. As the 

“Why, ves; I should not consider .” Here a third interruption was | !amp which hung over the table cast its light down upon her ‘head, I though? I 
caused by the entrance of the butler. ** Saunders,’’ cried my sister, ** tell An- | had seldom seen any one of a more striking appearance. The nose is straight, 
gelique that I wish to speak to her immediately.” Saunders disappeared; and, | the upper lip short, the mouth well chiselled, the teeth brilliant, the forehead 
again addressing herself to me, she said, *‘ Not tall, you say?” arched and wide, and the eyes and brow Cark and intelligent. She wore a white 

** Oh, Emma isa very good height ; about your height, I should think.” morning dress, and a cap, with a band of false hair to conceal the papillotes in 

“Not taller? She must be, then, at least an inch shorter than my Julia. Is | which her locks were enveloped underneath. 
my niece pretty ?” dishabille which I have sometimes, though never at home, seen ladies appear in | 

* Really, my dear sister, a father’s opinion on such a subject ‘ya at dinner, and which usually intimates that a grande toilette is in preparation 

“ft hope you will admire Julia. As to myself, I don’t profess to be a critical | for the evening. I felt altogether out of temper, and had half thade up my | 
judge of beauty ; but every body assures me that Julia’s head and form are quite | mind not to take any notice of my niece, whom I had set down, at once, as a 
equal to the antique. She is, in fact, wonderfully admired! But, Charles, | conceited wit and beauty,—when, turning towards me, and offering her hand, 
about masters : so far in the remote west, where did you contrive to find them ! | and addressing me with the sweetest of voices, and the most radiant of smiles, 
Dear Emma sings, of course?” | she claimed me as her unele, expressed a hope that I had not suffered any fa- 

* Yes, a ballad, or one of Moore's melodies. She does not venture to at- | tigue from my journey, and trusted that I had left her aunt and cousins well in 
tempt more.” the country 

“Oh, indeed !—what can have become of Angelique !—I beg your pardon ; 
but may | trouble you to ring the bell twice?” 








She was, in short, in that sort of | 





Having thus said, and heard all she deemed necessary on these 
points, she, like her brother, sunk into silefice and the discussion of the plate | 
| of cold soup, which was brought her from the side-table. | 
The task was performed ; and, on returning to my sister, she resumed There was along pause. It was broken by my sister. ‘Iam quite shock- 
s Well, but, my dear Charles, about sweet little Emma! Do tell me.” | ed, Julia, dearest,’ she said, * that Carson has not kept his promise about your 
“ Why, she’s very good, and they say very pretty But you know, my dear toque. I desired Angelique to send about it directly.” 
sister, we must not think of comparing the acquirements and qualifications of | ‘Oh, ma’am, pray don’t distress yourself,” replied her daughter, coldly 
my poor, country-loving, retired, every day kind of family, with those of their | *‘ There was not the slightest occasion for your sending efter it; I have no 
distinguished cousins.” doubt it will come in time.” , 
* Oh, Charles \!"” exclaimed my sister, “nonsense! Distinguished! for| My sister seemed repulsed, and said no more.—The whole party sat as if 
shame! But, it must be owned, my children are wonderfully gifted. No mo- | they were possessed by a dumb spirit. There was something in the silence of 
ther, I believe, ever was so blessed ; they are all three so eminently and various- | these young people which was quite oppressive. It was not the silence of want | 
ly talented. Last night, at Derbyshire House—and go where we will it is the | of talent; it was not the silence of natural reserve ; it was, most assured] 
same—quite a crowd round Julia. All London at herfeet. And, then, Augus- | not the silence of timidity; but it was an arrogant and self-conceited pw aig | 
tus! You have read his novels Sublime—beauriful—inagnificent! It is not | which signified to their father, mother, and myself, as plainly as any silence 
only my opinion, but every body says the same. They have been translated | could,— We doux’t think it worth our while to talk to you ; because your unen- | 
into all the modern languages ; and the Germans prefer him to Sir Walter Scott. | lightened minds cannot possibly supply you with any commodity of sufficient | 
Nothing in modern times at all like them. We never see him—always out ; so | value to return us in exchange for the polished gems and varied treasures of our | 
fétés. His picture in all the print-shops; his poems in all the annuals » and | conversation My sister seemed nervous and fidgetty ; I was too cross to speak : 
three hundred pounds a volume offered for his next novel. I quite tremble lest | Seymour appeared to be sympathetically frozen by sitting between his ni ice- 
his head should be turned by the admiration he receives. But Arthur, again! | bound children. The young people were, apparently, quite at their ease ; but 
So eloquent! Ali the world assures me that, since the days of Burke, no one | we, their elders, were suffering constraint from the oppression of their reser ce 
ever produced so decided a sensation. You shall hear him speak. You must | The collision of our knives and forks, or the occasional jingling of a aa on 
let him put you some night under the gallery. You will be delighted ; I was | sounds which drew the eye towards them. Saunders’s left shoe prow sa 
though I only heard him from the ventilator. They say that last night he was | little ; and one might have counted every step he took as he did ns 
quite marvellous—sublime—tremendous! Spoke for three hours and a half, | about the table The stillness was long and distressing ; it was, howev 
pg moment's pause, and never even hesitated ; for .” Here the fluent | doomed to have an end I had just started at Seymour's suddonlf) eddscssinn 
mm of my sister’s maternal pride was interrupted by the entrance of Ange- ween da qune s Gen acacia ee Y phy min a glass of wine !” 
: Ui oor, en as violent a ringing, t 
enguhinane Pree —_— : 7 ayn ager was a short, thick- bustle in the hall, and then a voice was heard approaching the yang ond oo te 
’ ch femme de chambre, to whose wide mouth, glittering | ‘‘ There, there; that will do! At dinner, are they? My uncle arrived? 





his ministering 











liamentary success. Poor, ill-fated England! Is it on the votes and voices of 
a set of political adventurers like my nephew that the destinies of this still fair 
and ence glorious country are set at stake? 

During the course of Arthur’s harangue, a slow, disjointed dialogue had been 
carried on, in an under tone, across the table, between Julia and Augustus. 
These two appear to be united in a league, offensive and defensive, against their 
elder brother, on all occasions, and all topics whatsoever. In the brief pause 
that occurred while my nephew and I were nodding at each other over our wine- 
glasses, my niece was heard to say, with an emphasis not loud, but deep, ** How 
exquisitely Count Romoaldo sang last night !” 

** Beautifully !°’ responded my younger nephew. 

** Beautifully !” re-echoed my elder nephew, sarcastically. ‘ Well, I can 

| not, for the life of me, comprehend what it is you can find to admire in that 
man’s singing !”’ 

** Admire !”’ cried Augustus,—* his taste—his execution—his delicacy—his 

genius |!” 

“ His feeling !”’ sighed Julia. 

“ Psha!” rejoined Arthur; ‘a huge, black and yellow Neapolitan, six feet 
four in height, with the proportions of a Hercules, and screaming with a 
shrill treble voice, like a cracked hurdy-gurdy! It makes me ill to hear him.” 

‘It is useless to argue the subject,” said Augustus to his sister, ‘* against 
a person who professes to have no ear, and rejoices in a total ignorance of the 
science.” 

“In that duet with me !”’ replied Julia. 

“Quite perfect!” ejaculated Augustus. 

“Tt is no affair of mine,” cried the member for Whigborough ; “ but if Julia 


| were my daughter, I’d rather lock her up for the rest of her life, than suffer her 


to drive all night about the town singing at the beck and call of every finessing 
woman of fashion, who pleases to have music at her house, and wishes tu spare 
her pocket the expense of public performers.” 

‘Really, Arthur,” cried his mother, ** you are quite libellous! What must 
your uncle think of us all? My dear brother,” she continued, turning to me, 
*‘you must never attend to what Arthur says upon these subjects. His views 
are sO extraordinary on some points. The fact is, that he moves entirely in a 
circle of his own ; and when he talks in this way o 

** Oh, ma’am, it’s of no consequence,” interrupted Julia ; “ we are all quite 
aware that Arthur, since he has become so distinguished a political character, 
has thought it right to eschew all frivolous accomplishments, and devote himself 
to the solid lucubrations of Jeremy Bentham.” 

** But what does he mean,” persisted my sister, “by your driving ‘ about 
the town, singing at the beck and call of finessing women of fashion?” Idon’t 
understand him.” 

“I do,” observed Seymuur, ‘and am not quite sure but there is a good deal 
of sense in what he says.” 

** It isno concern of mine,’’ proceeded Arthur; ‘but I wonder Julia has not 
more pride. Why, last night, as I was talking to Lord Farintosh, I overheard 
one man say to another, ‘ As Grisi's gone, and Malibran is not come, I suppose 
now they'll get Miss Seymour to sing.’” 

*‘Impertinent !” exclaimed Julia. “And, pray, who were these gentle- 
men?” 

‘*Heaven knows! However, I have nothing to do with it; it is not my 
business. All the world is aware that I'd sooner be doomed to walk up-stairs 
for a month at the tread-mill than be paraded out in a crowded assembly to 
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quaver love-verses at the pianoforte in the face of two or three hundred uplifted 

eye-glasses. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
stop-gap at musical parties, and take rank with public singers of an in- 
ferior caste, would it not be advisable for her to insist on having a share in their 
emoluments a 

« Arthur, I will not endure this,” cried Julia ; ** you only say these things 
to vex me. I was not the only private person who sang last night. 
Romoaldo——” 

« Oh, yes, Ae /—I wonder George Puckeridge is not jealous of your eterual- 
ly duetting with that incomprehensible black-whiskered cuuut.”’ 

“ «George Puckeridge !” demanded his mother. ‘ What can it matter to 
Lord George Puckeridge whom Julia sings witht Why, he has not two hun- 
dred a-year.” 

« Exactly 80, ma‘am ; and that’s a very sufficient reason why Lord George 
should not care about your daughter, nor your daughter care about Lord George : 
but there are great hopes of his brother’s death ; and Julia's flirtation is carried 
on with the marquisate in prospectu.” 

« Are there really any grounds, Julia, for what Arthur says?” inquired my 
sister. 

My niece interchanged a rapid look of intelligence with my younger ne- 
phew ; and, then, putting aside her mother’s question, and the few last 
sentences of the conversation, as entirely irrelevant and parenthetical, re- 
sumed :— 

« Neither was Count Romoaldo the only private singer: Lady Worrymore, 
Miss Bearscrofte, Lady Owenson, and her nieces, sang, as well as myself.” 

« Pardon me,” cried Arthur, ‘not as well as you.” Julia smiled. ‘ There 
could be no earthly objection to your being melodious at every party of the 
whole fashionable world, from the extreme south of Belgrave Square to the 
ultima Thule of Park Cresent, if you sung the common run of songs, outeof 
tune, and with a cracked voice, as a gentlewoman ought to sing; but to my 
mind, it’s execrable taste to be dionised about in the way you are, as a most ex- 
traordinary person; an amateur, but a perfect musician, and who sings with a 
full, clear, and highly educated voice, her own words to her own music.” 

“ What ridiculous nonsense !”’ exclaimed Julia, half pleased at his acknow- | 
jedgement of her accomplishments, and half angry at his remarks on her mode of 
displaying them. | 

“It's no concern of mine : but I must maintain that it’s bad style : it classes | 
you in that lower grade of society, with painters, and sculptors, and actors, and | 
singers, and authors, and all that sort of people, whose business it is toamuse the | 
world, instead of that higher grade, whose place it is to remain in dignified 
quiescence, and be amused.” 

‘Good Heavens !” said my sister, impatiently. 
bury herself alive ?”’ 

“Or,” added Augustus, ‘‘dedicate her accomplishments to the exclusive 
offices of singing my father to sleep in town, and astonishing the weak nerves of 
the curate in the country ?” 

«| don’t want her to conceal her talents ; I only advise her not to hack them 
By the by, how came that song, ‘Could no remembrané€e bind thee?’ to be 
printed ?” 

“T have not a notion,” said Julia. 

“It’s not very good,” said Arthur. 

“It's as good as any of Haynes Bayley’s,”’ said Augustus. 

** Possibly,” said Arthur, drily. 

“Tt was a shameful thing, whoever did it,”’ said Julia, ‘‘ the allowing Chapell 
to see the MS.”’ 

“To who did you give copies of the song?” asked Arthur. 

“To no one living, except Count Romoaldo,” replied Julia. 

* Depend upon it, Ae sold it,” said Arthur. 

“For shame !"’ said Julia, ‘‘ to suspect such baseness in a man of his rank !” 

“ And talents and accomplishments,” said Augustus 

«And fortune and character,” added Arthur ironically. 

‘‘] am sorry it was printed ; for it’s by far the worst thing I’ve done.” 

‘‘ How extraordinary itis,’’ remarked Arthur, ‘that such should invariably be 
the case! You amateurs are certainly the most unfortunate race of persons 


” 


“Would you have dear Julia 


extant ; your best productions are always sure of remaining in MS., through the | 
mgenious modesty of their authors, and your worst are as certain of being made | is 


public, through the officious indiscretion of your admirers.” 

This sparring of brothers and sisters, which was carried on in a manner in- 
compatible to the subsistence of any strong tie of domestic affection between 
them, and only saved, by the polish of its sentences, a certain forced calm of 
manner, and an artificial gentleness of voice, from the charge of the grossest 
vulgarity, was quite new to me; and so desirous was I of delivering myself | 
from the pain of witnessing its further continuance, that I made a bold attempt 
to divert the stream of conversation into another channel, by inquiring of my | 
elder, and much more communicativé, nephew, whether it was the intention of 
the government to adopt any active measures about the Poles? 

“The Poles !” he said, as if taken by surprise, and not immediately compre- 
hending to what sort of Pules I referred,—*‘ the Poles! Ob! the Polish patri- 
ots, you mean? Most assuredly not. If you were a little more behind the 
scenes, my very dear uncle, you would understand all about that sort of thing. 
The multitudinous wrongs of oppressed and bleeding Poland constitute a capital 
stock subject, which does most admirably to be kept in reserve, and brought 
forward, from time to time, to occupy the public mind, when we have nothing 


| 


our house ever thought of it for an instant.” 

Arthur immediately after this looked at his watch, and exclaimed, ‘* Dear me, 
it's near ten! I must be off. My dear uncle, can you tell me of some motion 
tomake? I don’tcare whatitis. Do you know of any great grievance to re- 
dress? Something very popular. I must be at work ; I can't afford to be quiet,” 
and then, without waiting for an answer, he started off to the house. 

Julia, hearing it was so late, hurried away to dress for the opera; my sister 
followed her. Augustus, after sitting three or four minutes longer, pushed away 
his chair, flung up the window, and strolled out to inuse by moonlight among 
the dusty poplars and smoke-dried laurels of the garden. Seymour and I ex- 
changed a few, slow, intermittent sentences over another glass of wine, and 
then ascended to the drawing-room. 

The apartment was empty. While we were taking our coffee, my sister 
joined us. She had been up stairs to her daughter's dressing-room ; but as Julia 
and Angelique did not seem to want her, she had come down to take her coffee 
with us, and send some up staifs to my niece. I was surprised at not seeing 
my sister more dressed than she had been at dinner, taking it for granted that 
she would have been going out with her daughter. But this was not the case. 
Julia was to be chaperoned by Lady Worrymore. Augustus soon after came 
down from his room. His attire had undergone the process of retouching and 
revision; and he presented himself before us with his hair delicately arranged, 
—a diversely coloured waistcoat,--a glistering chain, which fell from his neck 
to his waistcoat pocket, through sundry curious evolutions—and with a slender, 
black, gold-headed cane in his white-gloved hand, and a folding-up hat under his 
arm. On his entering the room, his mother went up to him. and led bim aside 
towards the open window. As they retired to the balcony, I overheard her say- 
ing, “* About Jord George—what is thist Dearest Augustus, do tellime. You 
know Julia never tells me anything. Her want of confidence mdkes me wretch- 
ed.” T heard no more; they withdrew in earnest talk to the balcony. How I 
pity my poor sister! A daughter not confide in her mother! Can it be possible! 
An only daughter, too! 

Many minutes had not elapsed, before Julia stood before us, radiant in a per- 
fection and resplendency of beauty which I never remember to have seen 
equalled. As she entered, Augustus and his mother came in from the balcony 


| 





But, ma‘am, it your daughter is content to play the part of | 


Count | 





€ spreading moor, and the soiled and trampled turf instead of 
her! Better, far better, for him to roam, with the chance of 


| instead of the wid 
the fresh wild heat 
' being 


“ Whistled down with a slug in his wing,” 
ger out a cheerless, unnatural life thus. We must leave him to his | 
isit the otter, 
phoca, of the same brot! 
| Captain M’Totyre, 


| than to lin 
| fate, and y 


1erhood with the * sealgh,” that overthrew the gallant | 
and carried away Mr. Oldbuck’s stick as spolia opima. 
ut they have thrown in the fish and—there, the otter takes his first plunge. | 
How rapidly he makes way under the water with his oary feet, rising ever and | 
| anon to the surface, and with graceful curvature, diving down again in pursuit ! 


| He glides along towards the bottom, for his e7es are est, ds L'wers, on the top 
of his head, to enable him, 


with upward look, to take advantage of his prey as | 


after paying our respects to that respectable animal the 


] 
| 





must leave our elephant for his massive brother, the rhinocerous,* the personi-’ 
fication of clumsy brute force ; and looking, as we heard it facetiously remarked, 
as if his clothes were not made to fit him; observing, by the way, that those 
who wish to bave a clear and currect view of the mode of catching and subduing 
wild elephants in India, have only to visit Mr. Daniell’s panorama, where the 
whole process is admirably depicted. 

The mutual hatred between the rhinoceros and elephant has been the theme of 
many atale, from Sinbad’s description of the fight, so characteristically ter- 
minated by the roc carrying off both combatants in her claws, to the less question- 
able relations of modern travellers and historians. When the rhinoceros before 
us first arrived, the elephant certainly showed no good will iowards him; but 
there was reason for this. The crowds that used to surround the elephant, and 
reward him with cakes and fruit, deserted him for the new comer, and we have 


it swins above bim. Mark that quick turn; he has taken his fish, and leaves | S¢¢% poor Jack, at such times, go through all his tricks without a single specta- 
the water to devour it ow the bank. But, it may be said, this, however curious | 2% 10 the hope of regaining the popularity which his rival was taking from him be- 


and interesting, is ungentie, and there is cruelty in it. Almost every fish that 
comes to the table of the fair creature who condemns the exhibition suffers 
much more; for such fish, with few exceptions, are left by the fishermen to 
flounce and linger in agonies. Those who tolerate flounders “ leaping alive,” 


| 


fore his face. When these two animals were conducted to their new abodea 
scene occurred which may perhaps throw some light on their alleged mutual 
aversion. They were lodged close together, but so that one could not be seen. 
by the other. The apartment ofthe rhinoceros was separated from that of the 


as they may be seen on fishmongers’ stalls by the side of lobsters struggling for | ©!@pbant by two doors ; the door nearest to the rhinoceros being of oak, and 
existeace, with their desiccated branchia, have more to answer for than our that next to the elephant of deal. The elephant one day broke the deal door 
pape. R.. e say nothing of the tenderness shown to eels, and leave that subject | be hye tusks nae pnn sande ee at _~ — a nm — it 
0 the live coals and apologetic eloqu f M. Ude. N tter, 8 hinges, appene ore the keepers came they of course knew 
| cruel, as we have heard ‘him calle Ys =n pod? The eonnine ae ‘eh “not i but when they arrived, they found the rhinoceros in the apartment of the 
| he leaves the water, and with oue powerful bite crushes the head and deprives | chert eee at right angles with him, and with bis head under the elephant’s 
vit of sensation. If it is exciting to watch him in pursuit of the small fry here | Tt y: &e rae: . i. ‘ee Aen on of the keeper, was “ all of a tremble. 

 Frcante ean Tank rants :bese-doe, Sime qpangling: wikh ateas ie \gtees | 0 Oe TS pein cece am ee 

S trouts,a nine or ten-pounder! such a fish, Sir Francis Chantrey, as | : * . ro : . 

| Snatches your bait in the foam produced by the downward rush of the river, and | - he seen ne, where she was discovered, standing quietly. The 
| whirls out fifty yards of the line before you know where you are, leaving you , '@'8¢ elephant and rhinoceros were then separated by the keepers, the rencontre 
high on the unsteady footing of the wier-beam, with nothing except the butt to | 9°t having produced the slightest injury to either. 

give him.* The relative sagacity of the two animals was well shown, soon after they 


| poudré. 


| over, very liable, when too dry, to break and split open.t 





Without visiting the gnus and the other antelopes in the paddocks, we now 
proceed to the north garden, passing in our way to the tunnel the dove-cote, 
with its murmuring inmates; the armadillo, trotting about with a gait that re- 
miuds us of one of Mr. Maelzel’s automatons; the beaver; the faleons; the 
little basins, where gay ducks are floating ; the lordly Brahmin bull, that bears a 
‘“‘charmed life” in his own country ; and the huge American bison, with its enor- 
mous head and heavy fore-hand, formed to push and throw down. Weare now 
in the north garden, and not suffering either squirrels, ostriches, wapitis, elks, or 
zebras to detain us, we hurry on to the elephants’ paddock. ‘These are Asiatics. 
The twenty elephants which Julius Caesar opposed to five hundred men on foot, 


| for the gratification of the Roman ladies and gentlemen, were, in all probability, | 


African, as well as the twenty that Pompey, at the dedication of the temple of 
Venus Victrix, opposed to the javelins of a host of Getulians; but the people 
were not yet hardened in blood, and, on this last occasion, the gallantry of the 
elephants in charging to the rescue of a wounded companion, their general sa- 
gacity, and the agony which was pourtrayed in their looks and gestures, so 
affected the stern Romans, that the whole amphitheatre rose, and insisted, with 
curses against the consul, that the fight should cease. 

Turn we from this scene of slaughter to the well-accommodated possessor of 
this little domain. He is more at his ease, we suspect, than the sumptuously 
clad elephants, who partouk of the honours of the splendid public ¢riclinia — 
Only observe him making his toilette in the mud, and thence to the bath He 
now is getting beyond his depth. Look at the a//-over-action of that satisfactory 
| dip—the abandonment of that luxurious fluid roll— 

* Lo, from his trunk upturn’d aloft he flings 
The grateful shower ;” 

| listen to that ecstatic squeak, and confess that the Society have succeeded in 
| making one animal, at least, happy. Bat he is coming out ; there he goes to his 

mud-toilette again: how he revels inthe slough! Presently he will collect dust 
| and grass with his trunk, and scatter it over his back by way of being bien 
All this is of the greatest consequence to his comfort. The pachy- 
dermatous animals generally affect miry situations, and the adhesive mud keeps 
their skins in a healthy state. ‘The cuticle of the elephant is very sensible—he 
kept, you see, in subjection by the terrors of a very light whip—and it is, more- 
For this reason, the 
skin of the captive animal is annointed to keep it suple; and here we caution 
our fair friends to abstain from patting Jack (for in that name our elephant re- 
joices) especially when his coat looks most glossy and debonnaire, or their ** lily 
white” gloves will undergo the contamination of train oil. And, though he is 


} 


| 





| 


peculiarly amiable on a Sunday, in the hope of wiling apples and biscuits from | 


his admirers—(for in the Zoological Gardens, at least, Sir Andrew Agnew’'s 
bill is law, the day being kept by the carnivora as a general fast, to their great 
edification, and the absence of the cake and fruit-women, producing a compara- 
tive abstinence on the part of the other animals)—we entreat, fair ladies, that 
you will not approach too near, or he may pay an undesired compliment to the 


akill of the artificial florist, by making prize of the well-simulated bouquet of | 


wheat and flowers, Leghorn and all. We saw one lady, “herself a fairer flow- 
er,”’ who had a narrow escape of thus contributing her head-dress as an entrée ; 
and another beauty, redolent of eau de Portugal, upon whom he fairly laid trunk, 
evidently taking her for the delicious personification of an orangery. No! feed 


. ‘4 | him at a respectful distance, and beware that the moisture from his trunk does | 
better to engage it; but, as a matter of real consequence, no existing member of | 


not fall on your robes, for it will not improve the lustre of either silk or satin. 
The sagacity, obedience, and docility of the elephant are well known. With- 
out dwelling on a point which would filla volume, we may recall to the recol- 
lection of our readers, that the ancients even made him a rope-dancer. Pliny, 
lian, Seneca, Suetonius, Dion, all bear witness to their feats. ‘To say ne- 
thing of Galba’s rope-dancing elephants, mentioned by Suetonius, what are we 
to think of the performance recorded by Pliny, (it must have been executed on 
the double rope,) who states that four of these unwieldy funambulists advanced 
along the cord bearing a litter, wherein lay one of their companions, feigning 
an interesting state of indisposition. These and other such feats, throw the act- 
| ing of Mademoiselle Djeck at the Adelphi, the observed of all observers in her 

| day, quite into the shade. 

Tie strong, we had almost said the sentimental, attachments of which the 
huge creature is capable, have been remarked in all ages. Who does not re- 


| 


\ 
| 


member the fond beast recorded by AZlian, and alluded to in Atheneus, whose | 


very existence seemed wrapped up in the child that it loved?! Never would it 
| eat unless its favourite was present ; and, when the innocent slept, the affection- 
| ate monster employed itself in driving away the flies from the pillow. 


could come nearer home and relate multitudes of instances which’ have occur- | 


red even in our own times, in verification of the ancient stories of the amiable, 


| tenacity in treasuring up a wrong till the proper moment for vengeance arrived, 

But we must be brief. Before, however, we quit the subject, we shall be par- 
| doned, we trust, for giving an anecdote or two of Chany, of Exeter Change 

memory—poor Chuny, who was obedient even in death, for amid the shower of 

balls that struck him, he knelt down,—even in the mortal agony he knelt down 
at the well-known commana of his keeper,—to present a more vulnerable point 
to his murderers. We can imagine what sort of a prayer my Uncle Toby—al- 
beit by no means‘given to profaneness—would have offered up for all the actors 
in that tragedy. The rage, for which poor Chuny paid the forfeit of his life, 
was, there is little doubt, brought on by the tooth-ache—yes, a tooth-ache, gen- 
tle reader—originating in local injury, and exasperated by the cold blasts of the 
early year.t Chuny, the living mountain, was kept in awe by a small terrier 
dog, that had been trained to walk up and down the bottom beam or ledge in 
which the great uprights of his den were fixed, in the absence of his keeper, in 


We | 


docile, and grateful disposition of the animal; and we might also add, of its | 


by different windows, with an air of apparent unconcern, as if afraid of awken- | der to prevent the elephant from knocking violently against the barrier with 
ing any suspicion of their having been secretly discussing the affairs of their | )i. trunk, asghe would do, so as to shake all around him if he was not watched. 





brilliant relative, who stood, smiling in the pleased consciousness of unrivalled 
loveliness, before us. J] cannot tell how Julia was dressed. There was red 
velvet, and gold, and pearls, and white satin ; but how they were disposed to pro- 
duce the effect, at once grand and simple, picturesque and apparently unstudied, 
I have not the most remote conception. She wa3 guing first to the opera, and 
afterwards to a fancy ball; her dress was perfectly well adapted for either. If 
this night’s toilette be the invention of Mademoiselle Angelique, that hideous 
little Frenchwoman is a most invaluable artiste. I had no idea my niece’s com- 
plexion was so beautiful. She looked pale at dinner; but when she came down 
dressed, and by the fuller light of the drawing-room, I perceived her colour to 
be as fine as Emma's. 

Julia had scarcely received the compliments of her father, mother, and my- 
self, on her looks, before a thundering peal upon the knocker, announced the 
arrival of Lady Worrymore ; and, after a hurried good night, she went off with 
Augustus to her parties. It now only wanted a quarterof eleven. I was quite 
tired out. The long journey and the sitting up all night bad fatigued me bodily, 
and my spirits had become exhausted by what, to a person of my quiet habits, 
appeared the bustle and irregularity of my sister’s family. Home, among the 
Seymours, conveyed no idea of repose. A cup of tea was brought me; but I 
detest tea that is not made in the room. It looked cold, and I refused it; and, 
having bade good night to my host and hostess, went to my room, and was in 
bed by half-past eleven. i 

————_ 

Ls al » € J "ATCO 7 ‘% r 
THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—Concluded from the last Albion. 

We return from this digression to the antelopes, with their * languishingly dark 
eyes,” and the pheasants, with their gorgeous plumage. Hereabouts there is 
generally a black cock, a prisoner that we pity from our very souls. A coop 
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This was when his den opened upon the window that looked eastward into the 
Strand. One blow of his trunk—that tremendous and wonderful engine where- 
| with the elephant can tear down trees, remove artillery, or pick up a sixpence— 
| would have rid him of his fear; but there he stood, huddied up in a corner of 
| his den, gazing in horror at the pigmy that made him tremble, reminding us of 
hant in the fairy tale under the visitation of the night-hag. And yet 





| the merc 
| his sagacity was great. The late Dr. Wollaston visited him ove day, taking 
| with him a quantity of nuts, a considerable portion of which were bad, and 
selected for the purpose ; these were kept separate from the rest. The Doctor 
gave Chuny one good nut after another, and now and then a bad one; by and 
by, he increased the proportion of bad, and at last gave him a handful of bad 
ones at once. The dustand ashes that flew forth as he crushed them, made an 
| impression on Chuny ; for when, after this dose of bad ones, the Doctor con- 
| tinued his offers of single nuts, Chuny took every nut with his trunk, laid it on 
| the floor, set his enurmous foot on it just heavy enough to break the shell, and, 
| if the nut was a good one, picked the kernel up and conveyed it to his mouth 

| Dr. Wollaston saw him do this again and again, without crushing a single ker- 
| nel, and was charmed with the delicate adjustment of such an overwhelming 


| weight, and the nice adaptation of such a seeming unwieldy power. But we 








* We allude to a clever wood-cut of the great sculptor, in an amusing little vo- 

me lately published, entitled “ Hints to Anglers.” 

t A spear is always at hand, in case more pungent contre! should be required, and 

| as the animal has much increased in size and power, its application may be some- 
tirnes necessary ; but it produces a wound which does not readily heal, and the less 
it is used the better. i : 

{ A large quantity of matter was found in the jaw near the base of one of the 
tusks, on dissection. Lest it may be supposed that the vascular pulp was mistaken 
for pus, we beg to state that we have the most unquestionable authority fer the dis- 

eased state of the parts. 


\ lu 
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took posession of the house from which they are now excluded. The rhinoceros 
was one day observed pushing his straw to the side of his apartment within reach 
of the elephant’s trunk, who protruded that organ round the end of the partition, 
and from time to time bore off the litter. Trunkful after trunkful was abstracted, 
bet still the dourd rhinoceros continued to push the straw towards the place 
whence it disappeared: the twinkle in the elephant’s eye, as he enriched his 
own bed at the expense of his simple neighbour, was capital. 

Few contrasts are greater than that between these heavy masses of flesh and 
| blood, and the light, the elegant giraffes, with their sleek, rich, dappled coats, 

towering swan-like necks, lofty heads, and large brilliant eyes, worthy of Juno 
herself, and full of a noble expression, such as Edwin Landseer alone could 
give. The sweep of their vision is most extensive; for they can see before 
them, below them, and behind them, without turning the head What 
an idea does it convey of the power of modification, when we recollect that the 
number of neck-bones in the elephant and in the giraffe are exactly similar! Can 
we wonder at the emotion with which Le Vaillant saw the firs traces of a giraffe, 
or at the ecstacy—was it not mingled with pity—with which he was possessed 
when the first lay extended at his feet! He had before him an animal whose 
very existence was at that time questioned and treated by many as a fable. 
Whata magnificent spectacle must it be to see a herd of these splendid crea- 
tures (and we know those who have seen them by forties and fifties at a time) 
browsing on the mimosas with their long flexible tongues so beautifully adapted 
for the purpose. We had not intended to give any extracts from either ‘ The 
Transactions” or ‘‘ The Proceedings,” but we cannot deny our readers a sight 
of the little memoir addressed to the Secretary by M. Thibaut, who thus 
describes the mode in which he became possessed of these beautiful speci- 
mens:— 

‘** Having learnt, on my arrival at Malta, that you were desirous of information 
on the suoject of the four giraffes which you have intrusted to my care, I regard 
it as a duty to transmit to you a short statement, by which you will become 
| aware of the difficulties that I encountered in obtaining and preserving for the 

Society these interesting animals, which are now, I hope, altogether out of 
danger. 

‘Instructed by Colonel Campbell, His Majesty’s Consul General in the Le- 
vant, and desirous of rendering available for the purposes of the Zovlogical 
Suciety the knowledge which I had acquired by twelve years’ experience in tra- 
velling in the interior of Africa, I quitted Cairo on the 15th of April, 1834. 
After sailing up the Nile as far as Wadi Halfa (the second cataract), I took 
camels, and proceeded to Debbat, a province of Dongolah, where, on the 14th 

‘of July, I started for the descent of Kordofan. 
** Being perfectly acquainted with the locality, and on friendly terms with the 
| Arabs of the country, I attached them to me still more by the desire of profit. 
| All were desirous of accompanying me in my pursuit of the giraffes, which, up 
to that time, they had hunted solely for the sake of its flesh, which they eat, 
and of its skin, from which they make bucklers and sandals. I availed myself 
of the emulation which prevailed among the Arabs, and as the seasun was far 
advanced and favourable, I proceeded immediately to the south-west of Kor- 
dofan, 
‘*Tt was onthe 15th of August that I saw the first two giraffes. A rapid 
chase, on horses accustomed to the fatigues of the desert, put us in possession, 
at the end of three hours, of the largest of the two; the mother of one of those 
now in my charge. Unable to take her alive, the Arabs killed her with blows of 
the sabre, and, cutting her to pieces, carried the meat to the head-quarters, which 
| we had established in a wooded situation; an arrang ry for our 
| own comforts and to secure pasturage for the camels of both sexes which 
| we had brought with us in aid of the object of our chase. We deferred until 

the morrow the pursuit of the young giraffe, which my companions assured 
| me they would have no difficulty in again discovering. The Arabs are very 
fond of the flesh of this animal.. I partook of their repast. ‘The live embers 
were quickly covered with slices of the meat, which I found to be excellent 
eating. 

*On the following day, the 16th of August, the Arabs started at daybreak in 
search of the young one, of which we had lost sight not far from our camp. 
The sandy soil of the desert is well adapted to afford indications to a hunter, 
and in a very short time we were on the track. We followed with rapidity and 
in silence, cautious to avoid alarming the creature while it was yet at a distance 
from us. Unwearied myself, and anxious to act in the same manner as the 
Arabs, I followed them impatiently, and at nine o’clock in the morning I had 
the happiness to find myself in possession of the giraffe, A premium was given 
/ to the hunter whose horse had first come up with the animal, and this reward is 


| 
| 
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| 





| the more merited as the laborious chase is pursued in the midst of brambles and 
thorny trees. 

“ Possessed of this giraffe, it was necessary to rest for'three or four days, in 
order to render it séfficiently tame. During this period an Arab constantly holds 
it at the end of along cord. By degrees it becomes accustomed tv the pre- 
sence of man, and takes a little nourishment. To furnish milk for it I 
had brought with me female camels. It became gradually reconciled to its 
| condition, and was soon willing to follow, in short stages, the route of our 
| caravan. 
| 4 'Phis first giraffe, captured at four days’ journey to the south-west of Kor- 
| dofan, will enable us to form some judgment as to its probable age at present, as 
| I have observed its growth and its mode of life. When it first came into my 
| hands, it was necessary to insert a finger into its mouth in order to deceive it 
into a belief that the nipple of the dam was there; then it sucked freely. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Arabs, and tu the length of time that Ihave had it, 
this first giraffe cannot, at the utmost, be more than nineteen months old. Since 
J have had it, its size has fully doubled, 

“The first run of the giraffe is exceedingly rapid. The swiftest horse, if un- 
accustomed to the desert, could notcome up with it unless with extreme diffi- 
culty. The Arabs acccustom their coursers to hunger and to fatigue; milk 
generally serves them for food, and gives them power to continue their exertion 
during a very long run. If the giraffe reaches a mountain, it passes it with 
rapidity ; its feet, which are like those of a goat, endow it with the dexterity of 
that animal; it bounds over ravines with incredible power; horses cannot, in 
such situations, compete with it. 

‘** The giraffe is fond of a wooded country. The leaves of trees are its prin- 
cipal food. Its conformatiun allows of its reaching their tops. The one of 
which I have previously spoken as having been killed by the Arabs measured 
twenty-one French feet in height from the ears to the hoofs. Green herbs are 
also very agreeable to this animal; but its structure does not admit of its feed- 
ing on them in the same manner as our domestic animals, such as the ox and the 
horse. It is obliged to straddle widely ; its two fore-feet are gradually stretched 
widely apart from each other, and its neck being then bent into a semicircular 
form, the animal is thus enabled to collect the grass. But on the instant that 
any noise interrupts its repast, it raises itself with rapidity, and has recourse to 
immediate flight. 

“The giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes its food leaf by leaf, col- 
lecting them from the trees by means of its long tongue. It rejects the thorns, 
and in this respect differs from the camels. As the grass on which it is now fed 
is cut for it, it takes the upper part only, and chews it until it perceives that the 
stem is too coarse for it. Great care is required for its preservation, and espe- 
cially great cleanliness. 

“It is extremely fond of society, and is very sensible. I have observed one 
of them shed tears when it no longer saw its companions or the persons who 
were in the habit of attending to it. 


} 


* Rhinoceros unicornis, an Asiatic species. 
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«J was so fortunate as to collect five individuals at Kordofan ; but the cold 
weather of December, 1834, killed four of them in the desert on the route to 
Dongalah, my point of departure for Bebbah. One only was preserved : vans 
was the first specimen that I obtained, and the one of which I have ig 
spoken. After twenty-two days in the desert, I reached Dongolah on the 6t 
of January, 1835. ' 

‘ Unwilling to return to Cairo without being really useful to the Society, “ 
being actually at Dongolah, I determined on resuming the pursuit of giraffes. — 
remained for three months in the desert, crossing it in all directions. Arabs In 
whom I could confide accompanied me, and our course was through districts 
destitute of everything. We had to dread the Arabs of Darfour, of —s 
country I saw the first mountain. We were successful in our researches. ’ 
obtained three giraffes, smaller than the one I already possessed. Experience 
suggested to me the means of preserving them. : 

“Another trial was reserved for me; that of transporting the animals. by 
bark, from Wadi Halfa to Cairo, Alexandria, and Malta. Providence has 
enabled me to surmount all difficulties. The most that they suffered was at sea, 
during their passage, which lasted twenty-four days, with the weather very tem- 
pestuous. 

“T arrived at Malta on the 2let of November. We were there detained in 
quarantine for twenty-five days, after which, through the kind care of Mr. Bour- 
chier, these valuable animals were placed in a good situation, where nothing 1s 
wanting for their comfort. With the view of preparing them for the tempera- 
ture of the country to which they will eventually be removed, I have not thought 
it advisable that they should be clothed. During the last week the cold has 
been much greater than they have hitherto experienced ; but they have, thanks 
to the kindness of Mr. Bourchier, everything that can be desired. 

“These four giraffes, three males and ene female, are so interesting and so 
beautiful, that I shail exert myself to the utmost to be of use to them. It is 
possible they may breed; already I observe in them some tendency towards 
mutual attachment. They are capable of walking for six hours a day without 
the slightest fatigue.” 

This letter was written at Malta some months ago; and now here they are, 
all alive and well, with their attendant Nubians. If that in the possession of 
our French neighbours should die, an event, we regret to find, not unlikely to 
happen, the Zoological Society will be the sole European proprietors of living 
specimens of this rare and delicate species. The council deserve credit for the 
judgment and liberality manifested in the attainment of this difficult object, nor 
is less praise due to M. Thibaut for the zeal, and perseverance with which he 
has seconded their views. Our limits will not permit us to enter into any anti- 
quarian details on the subject of the giraffe or xariffa. The first shown at 
Kome seems to have made its appearance in the dictatorship of Cxsar.* But 
afterwards the animal was exhibited in the Roman circus. The third Gordian 
possessed ten at one time. It seems to have disappeared from Europe for some 
centuries ; and fable, asis usual in such cases was busy with it. 
to look upon these, the realities, after turning to some of the old books of travels. 
Thus, in Purchas, the animal is described as ‘‘ a beast not often seene, yet very 
tame, and of a strange composition, mixed of a libard, harte, buffe, and came!| : 
and by reason of his long legs before and shorter behind, not able to graze with- 
out difficultie, but with his high head which he can stretch forth half a pike’s 
length in height, feeds on the leaves and boughs of trees.”” Belon in his ** Por- 
traits de quelques animaux, &c., d’Arabie, Egypte, et Asie,” gives no very bad 
cut of the giraffe, with the following superscription : ‘* Protrait de la giraffe, 
nommée en latin, camelopardolis ; les Arabes l’appellent Zurnapa.” Beneath 
the figure is this guatrain :— 

Belles de corps les giraffes, et doulces, 

Ont en maintien du chameau la maniere. 

Leurs pieds sont haults devant et bas derriere : 

Poil blanc et roux: cornes courtes et mousses.’ 
Pas si béte for such early times ; but the legs, as is correctly observed by Le 
Vaillant, have, in general, the proportion of those of other quadrupeds, the dif- 
ference between the fore and hind parts lying in the height of the withers. 


Leaving the tapirs coolly taking their bath while all the world is melting | 


around them, we enter the /imbus of macaucos, squirrels, mice, and ** such 
small deer,”’ nor must we oinit the chinchilla whose spoils so well adorn and 
protect our fair countrywomen. The door opposite to the entrance leads to the 
apartment where lived—alas! that we must write lived—the most amiable of 
Quasimodos, the chimpanzee ! . 
Quando ullum inveniet parem ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi— Theodore ! 

Peace to his manes! We must take a turn amid the Reeves’s pheasants, the 
peacocks, the curassows, and the other lively denizens of the north aviary, to 
calm our feelings. How varied are the poultry: both the Indies have contri- 
buted their share ; and the jungle-fowls, from which some of the best zoologists 
insist that all the varieties have proceeded, shine pre-eminent. The discrepancy 
between these, especially Sonnerat’s jungle-fowl, the Gallus Bankiva, and their 
alleged descendants, is strongly marked, and has made many hesitate to adopt 
the opinion of Temminck and others ; but those familiar with the consequences 
of a long series of years passed under the improving eye of man will be less 
startled at the proposition.t ‘That well-known performer who is to be found 
caged in every house where the inmates are fond of song-birds is so changed by 
domestication, that, like the dog, it has assumed varieties almost endless, and, 
in some instances, so different from the original stock, that the captive would 
now be hardly recognized as a descendant of the ** birds singing free” 


in the 
happy valleys of the Canary Islands. 


** The forest monarch’s roar’? reminds us that the great repository and the | 


dogs are still unvisited ; but we must return through the tunnel and view the 
finest collection of parrots ever assembled. Open your eyes and shut your ears 
—was there ever such an assemblage of rainbow colours—was there ever such 
a distracting din! We should have thought it indescribable, had not Aristo- 
phanes in a chorus of * the Birds” hit it off to a nicety. 

Torotorotorotorotorotinx ! 

Kickabaw ! Kickabaw ! ! 

Torotorotorotolililinx !!! 
Mark that elegant parrakeet with its pure golden plumage. It is a variety of 
Palaornis torquatus which is placed beside it. Observe it on the hand of its 
favourite keeper, expressing its fondness by a thousand winning ways. It is 
formed to be the delicre of some beauty. Its delicate shape and hue would wel] 
grace her fair hand, and the murmuring carésses of its coral beak would be bet- 
ter lavished on her sweet lip than our worthy friend’s bristly chin. 

Quitting the parrot-house we come upon the breeding ponds, where may be 
seen, side by side, two lovely forms, one from the east and the other from the 
far west. The gorgeous mandarin draket—but he is hardly worthy of a look 
now. It is in the very early spring when he appears full-dressed in his 
plumage de ndéces, that he throws all other ducks, or rather drakes into the 
shade, not excepting the beautiful American$—the *‘ summer duck ’’—-that 
swims near him. 

Now to the palace of the monkeys, ever active, prying, and mischievous 
Those of about the same size engaged in a scuffling fight for a nut—the larger 
tyrannizing over the smaller—some swinging by their tails—others by their 
hands—all busy, all chattering, except that silent little group in the corner, 
looking on with philosophic melancholy, but still unable to repress a sigh at 
their own nutless condition; they have so often had their nuts, when fortune 
has thrown them perchance in their way, abstracted by the strong hand, with a 
cuff and a bite in lieu of them, that they have at last retired from the scramble, 
hopetess, and resigned. If any visitor be disposed to refresh their spirits, let 
him tender his snuff-box, and keep off the stronger boys with his cane. 

But who can luok at apes when “ monkey green ”’ is crowded with England's 
richest beauty. Here is every variety of clear complexion—ce beau sang, as 
we once heard an impassioned Frenchman ejaculate in his admiration at the 
scene, with such an emphasis on the beau, as none but a Frenchman can give— 
every hue of flowing hair, from the gold sunshine of the delicate blonde, with 
‘‘a skin like paper before the priest has stained it with his black unguent,” to 


the intense darkness of the raven tresses that arch the bent brow from beneath | 


which shoot the penetrating glances of the bonnie black e’e. We, being sober 
and cautious Tories, must tear ourselves away from these “ breathing roses,” 
and proceed to the flower-garden ; for a very pretty flower-garden it is. Those 
who know that it was only commenced in 1835, and remember the show of 
dablias in the last autumn, the star of crocuses this spring, and the general 


well-kept-up succession of bloom, will be inclined to think that Mr. Sabine pos- | 


We give him our hearty thanks for this treat, and | 
we only wish that he could have heard the praises that many a fair creature, | 


sesses the lamp of Aladdin 


“ candidior cyenis,” has bestowed upon the work If we might ventare on a 
hint, we would suggest some leafy screen to the southw ard, which might be so 


managed as not to shut out the view; for we have seen the fine collection of | 


dahlias suffering greatly from the blustering autumnal winds. 
to the southward of the great walk would be also an improvement. But it is 
very beautiful as it is, and we can bardly account for the jaundiced eye with 
which some—they are not many—look upon everything belonging to the So- 
ciety. Not that we object to a little grumbling—it is the Englishman’s privi- 
lege, and stimulates to improvement—but there has been rather too much 


—— 
* Rosellini 

with a monk 

pompa. 

t Sonnerat considered that his jungle-fowl, 
our domestic poultry ; 
common patriarch. 

} Anas galericulata, 


ey climbing up its neck as if it had formed part of a procession or 


f ) Gallus Sonneratii, was the origin of 
but Temminck denies this, and makes Gallus Bankiva the 


§ Dendronessa sponsa, 


It is pleasant | 


A flower border | 


»in his great work on Egypt, gives the representation of a led giraffe | 


unscrupulous assertion, and a spirit has been exhibited that bodes the Society | eeremony of presentation most tedious to their majesties—most unsatisfa 


no good. 


We trust that there will be an end to these disturbances, which do not seem 
| to have reflected much credit on the promoters. We should remember that it 
is the gale of fashion, more fickle than any ‘i’ the shipman’s card,” that has 
| hitherto borne the Society so prosperously along: if it becomes adverse, all 
| will go to wreck ; and we do hope that the fellows will cordially co-operate to 
| sustain, in its present commanding position, one of the first establishments in 
Europe ; an establishment which has done more for zoology in England, during 
| tee few years of its existence, than had been effected in a century before. 
With correspondents in every part of the world, sending home rare animals and 
interesting papers, the Zoological Society may fearlessly say, with her geolo- 
| gical and geographical sisters, 
“ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris.” 
Already the provinces exhibit the influence of the parent society. To say 
nothing of ** The Surrey,” one of the prettiest lounges in the neighbourhood 
of London, and surpassingly rich in carnivora,* the societies of Liverpool, Dub- 
lin, and Bristol have all sprung up. ‘The more the better. These are the re- 
creations worthy of a reflecting people, and the more widely they are dissemi- 
| nated, the wiser and the more civilized will the people become. No observer 
| can look upon the endless variety of forms presented in such establishments, 
| without being struck with the wonderful adaption of means to an end manifest- 

ed in each ; and the deeper he goes into the science, the more will he be 
obliged to confees that all are ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

But the subjegt is inexhaustible, and we are apprehensive, gentle reader, that, 
in our affection for a favourite hobby, we have been riding him about a little too 
much at your ‘expense—though we have passed by many, many living rarities 
entirely unheeded. Retiring, then, by the southern gate, which lets us into 
what will, when the trees are tall enough to give instead of receiving shelter 
| from Christians, be the finest mall in all England, we quit the Garden—but not 
without ‘ a longing, lingering look behind ”"— Floreat ! 





* These animals seem to thrive so much better on the Surrey side than in the 
Regent’s Park,that we cannot but think the differences in the modes of feeding, &c., 
should be narrowly inq uired into--but we fear the great evil is the London clay. 

—>— 


“LOVELY WOMAN!” 


BY THOMAS MILLER, BASKET MAKER, AUTHOR OF “fA DAY IN THE woops.” 
** Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O!”— Burns. 
So sung the bard of Caledon, and never did poet love woman better than he. 
| Man was but a rude attempt, a kind of fancy-fashioning, by the Divine hand; a 
something incomplete, a rough design, the gray granite of the quarry , but wo- 
| man! gentle-eyed woman! was the achievement of a master hand, the produc- 
| tion of an inspired moment, formed doubtless by the Omnipotent, just as his all- 
seeing eye hadbeen pleased with the passiug form of some silver-voiced seraph 
| who swept by the golden clouded glory with streaming wings. ‘The graceful 
| figure vanished over the flowery vallies of Zion ; its shadow was just seen mir- 
| rored for a moment in the celestial river, softened as a summer-cloud, a dream- 
| ing, floating beauty. It left its delicate outline upon the Creator’s mind, and, 
| filled with the real and ideal loveliness it had inspired, he then created woman ! 
| Pardon me, ye wingless angels of the earth, if I fail in maintaining your 
| superiority over man. He was q poet and a dear lover of your sex who first 
| imagined the Mahometan heaven. Who would care to die, to be pillowed upon 
the silver couches of clouds in the purple-aired Paradise, while the cark-eyed 
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m ] cto 
to the better kind of English—and all for the satisfaction of figuring aheruned, 


at our mob-balls of four thousand nobodies, given as a sugar-plum to the National 
Guard, and to promote the interests of trade. The petits bals de la cour you 
will find a quite different affair; and even now, at the Queen’s weekly recep- 
tions, will see tout ce qu'il-y-a dé mieux de la société.” 

** With the exception, of course, of the Carlists?” I observed, inconside- 
rately. 

“The Carlists?” cried Madame de Mérinville, laughing immoderately, 
** Mais c’est de I‘historie ancienne! Who talks of the Carlists now ? They are 
as oldas the Ligue! We have with ws all those worth gaining over. Yoy 
will even see in the Queen's circle several of the set called exclusively Jes 
dames du petit chateau in the time of Madame. As for the rest, they remain 
faisant la moue in their lumbering old hotels of the Faubourg ; some, because 
the court does not think it worth their while to buy them above their value : 
others, because they are still uncertain whether the present order of things is 
permanent.” 

** You will not allow them the honours of martyrdom?” said I. 

‘‘T have never esteemed the Carlists since that unlucky affair of Madame de 
Luchesi-Palli ;” she replied. ‘* They were so indulgent to her foiblesse—go 
fierce against her marriage. They forgave her the child (even were it the off- 
spring of a valet)—they have not yet furgiven her a mésalliance.” 

“* Yet the family of Luchessi-Palli is one of the noblest in Sicily ?”’ 

“The mother of Henry V. ought not to have espoused a subject. Du reste, 
it provokes them beyond measure, that not a disparaging word can be said of 
our court of to-day. The domestic virtues of the King and Queen, the ele- 
gance and propriety of the Princesses, the distinguished air of the young Prin- 
ces, the high character of the various members of the household, are 
obstacles they cannot get over. Since the reign of Napoleon (the most 
magnificent since the days of Louis XIV.) never was the court of France so 
brilliant as now. So many distinguished foreigners of all nations pass the winter 
in Paris: the troubles of Spain and Portugal—the cholera in Italy—the tyranny 
of St. Petersburgh—the fogs of the Thames—secure us all that is illustrious 
and wealthy in Europe. En/in, you will see and judge for yourself; and, with 
the court and corps diplomatique, you will have qnite enough to occupy your en- 
gagements.” 

Next arrives my Marquise ; not half so well dressed—not half so rayonnante 
—not half so gifted with the ease that places others at their ease ; but endowed 
with a certain half-formal air of high-breeding, highly characteristic of the 
grand dame.—She began with polite inquiries after my health, my journey, and 
the health and happiness of Lady Southam, from whom I had received my intro- 
duction to her acquaintance, and ended with a polite offer to present me to the 





| 


| daughters of the Garden of Eden bent over him, beauties with eyes soft as the | 
| gazelles, to watch our slumber and awake us with the bubbling honey of their 


| voices—beings whose long lashes arch like the stem of a wild blossom when it 
stoops to kiss the river. Oh! let me die and be carried to the pearly abodes of 
these Peris! When Iam wearied, let them lull me to slumber by their mur- 
| muring kisses. 
| of Nerea’s hair.” 
the singing of celestial birds, in a land where the trees wave in music so soft 
that the sound seems distilled, and but the sweetest borne along the fragrant air, 
not harsher than the softest notes of the low-voiced Seraphim. Or let me live 
among you on some flowery island, in a far off ocean, in a land where there is 
no night—nothing but the waving of roses, and the sound of sweet bells, and 
the low murmurings of the ocean, and the flapping of white bird's wings, and 
your own soft words, dropping with gentle cadence at intervals just heard above 
the stirring flowers. Oh! 1 would nestle in the midst of you like a bird: you 
should sit in a circle and form my rest. I would take my food from your lips, 
for when you had nothing more to give me, I could still feed upon your velvet 
kisses. I would rest upon the heaving snow of your bosoms, and when one was 
wearied with me she should remove me to another—then I could listen, and 
hear how love moved in the heart. I would have no sighing—nothing but a 
dreamy exchange of looks, a duwncast heaviness, the laziness of love—the slow, 
, deep current of indolent delight—the luxury of kisses, that would fall asleep 
upon the lips they were pressing. 

Bitter indeed was the mood of the bard's mind, when he said that Frailty 
was the name of Woman! Alas! man is the ignis fatuus that leads her astray ; 
it is that very confidence which her unsuspecting nature puts faith in, that leads 
her into error—the yielding plaster of her heart, that is so easily modelled, to 
be admired for a time, then dashed into atoms. Woman is the innocent bird, 


man the charming serpent. Fascinated and blinded, she leaps unsuspectingly 
into destruction. 


of her nature, yet the depths of her heart are a mine of love, a deep river-bed, 
which man but rarely fathoms; an under-current, rolling deeply and strongly 
over the settled sands, that wash not away. 
Oh, woman ! thou art too often sadly wronged ; we magnify thy faults, we look 
upon the northern side of the beautiful tree—we forget the nipping winds that 
| may there have thinned its verdure—and turn away without examining the full 
bloom of its summer greenery, the pleasant foliage that, through darkness and 
solitude, has budded and burst forth, and even hung out its cooling shadow, when 
there was no one to sit under it. When shall we lay and listen through the 
long night without a mnrmur, hearkening for the well-known footstep, and feel 
the heart bound with delight when we catch the sound, thankful that it has come 


Joy, when, but an hour ago, perchance, it had been pressed by the—fah! Man, 
thou arta devil! ‘ Frailty, thy name is man!’’ The very rocks, and quick- 
sands, and unexplored islands, and creeks, and bays, have a charm for thee, and 
thou sailest boldly amongst them in quest of change, throwing thyself in the 
path of temptation, or, when it is concealed, steering onward in quest of it.— 
Not so with woman ; she is the lighter bark, gliding steadily along the broad sea 
of life, bearing up amidst adverse winds, and even stretching her white sails of 
hope, when the helm is deserted, and the chart lost, making for home without a 
guide, and only falling a prey to the ruthless pirate, after she has drifted for 
leagues upon a desolate and unknown sea, 

Dear woman ! I will cling to thee in prosperity, for thou art a pleasant com- 
panion ; I will fly to thee in poverty, for there are riches in the wealth of thy 
kindness ; in sorrow I will seek thee, for thy bosom is the home of pity; in 
sickness, for thou wilt attend me withouta murmur. Thy presence has often 
made light in the deep dungeon, and without thee, a pavilion is dreary. I would 
be thy slave, for the chains clank not which those wear whu serve thee. I would 
abide thine anger sooner than the smiles of man ; for the sunshine of thy heart 
when it relents, makes even the remembrance of darkness sweet. Man is the 
brutal, the ambitious, the tyrannous, when in power; woman the gentle, the 
confiding, the softening principle of human life. From the cradle to the grave, 
we will trace her career, and if we fail in proving her superiority, yom to be 
hooted trom her presence forever. 

—p— 


PARIS. 


tracted from the “ Diary of a Deésennuyée,” just re-published by the Harpers. ] 
Paris, December 27th, Rue de Rivoli—I promised and vowed, on the day of 
my arrival, that I would not commit to inscription a single observation till I had 
rubbed off my newness by a month’s residence in this gay husy town. It is the 
custom to say that the first impressions are the truest. Certainly not, as regards 
the phases of society in a strange country, where one is obliged to trust largely 
to the exposition of others. In Paris, for instance, more than in any place I 
ever visited, people see with the eyes of their clique; and political events have 
tended to create so much, and of such antipodal qualities, that little reliance is 
to be placed on such blind guides. 
| Par example !—After despatching various letters of introduction, which I had 
received from England, the two first visits I received were from the young 
Countesse de Mérinville, daughter to one of Napoleon's parvenu generals, wife 
to a member of the present royal Household; and the Marquise de Bretonvil- 
| liers, an ultra of the Faubourg St. Germain, descended from one of those 


beatific holy Roman-Empire families, whose letters of nobility are dated from 
| the ark. 


! 


| Firstcame my pretty Comtesse, all grace and gaiety, instructing me in the 
measures to be taken to secure a private presentation at the Tuilleries ; which, 

| thanks to my poor father's former intimacy with Louis Philippe, will, I find, be 

| easily accomplished. 

| ** You would otherwise,” said Madame de Merinville, “ have been obliged to 

| wait for the cohue of the first of January ; when all your countrywomen who 

can command a satin gown thrust themselves inio the palace, so as to render the 


whole of hers. Nothing could exceed her regret that I should have lodged my- 
self in so detestable a quarter as the Rue de Rivoli. 

I ventured a few apologetic words in favour of its cheerfulness, its atmos- 
phere, its central position, ‘I find myself,” said I, “in the neighbourhood of 
all my friends.” 

*“Yes; I believe the English lodge principally in this noisy trading quarter,” 
she replied. ‘‘ The sound of the omnibuses from morning till night would dis- 
tract ws who are accustomed to hotels, entre cour et jardin. But I fancy in Lon- 
don you have no court-yards? You accustom yourselves at an early age to the 
rumbling of carts and coaches !” 

I explained the advantage produced by our vaulted streets, and the area inter- 
posing between the vibration of the carriage-way and the foundation of our 
houses. 

‘* True,—you have a subterranean story, your servants inhabit vaults ; every 
country has its peculiarities. They sleep, too, poor creatures, I am told, under 
the leads? Quite Venetian !—condemned to the pozzi and the piombi! In 
France, on the contrary, we are very careful of our domestics. Most of them 
are retainers, born on our lands, who remain with us till they are past service. I 
am alluding, of course, to the good old families; not to the canaille of the pre- 


| sent day, who are apprehensive of speaking to their domestic, lest they should 


Let me‘ sport with Amaryllls in the shade, or with the tangles 
Let me dance with them over beds of undying flowers, to | preceding night in witnessing the performance of Madame Volyns,—so great a 


| coldly. 


happen to find a cousin in their frotteur.” 
To change the conversatiun, I described the pleasure I had experienced the 


favourite in England. 
“It is no longer the custom here to frequent les petit spectacles,” said she, 
‘“*Even at the Francais I have been obliged to give up my box, depuis 
gwon nous adonné du Hugo! The only place where a person can with proprie- 
ty be seen, is Les Bouffes.” 

**T have been so fortunate as to secure a very good box there,” said I. 

‘“* For which nights !” 

“ The Saturdays.” 

“That was wrong. Saturday is peculiarly the English night ;—because 
several of our best houses in the faubourg receive. You will meet no one of 
society at the Italian Opera on Saturday nights.” 

‘“‘T have at present for Saturdays only the parties of Madame R—,” said I; 
“and I believe they occur but once a fortnight.” 

‘The parties of whom?” cried the Marchioness, aghast. 

‘At the Hotel de Ville,” I replied, fancying I had improperly pronounced the 


‘name of the Préfet de la Seine. 


| people at the Tuilleries, and you are lost! 


Thovgh light appear the ripples that dance upon the surface | 


* But you do not actuaily propose to descend to such society as that!” ex- 
claimed Madame de Bretonvilliers, ‘* I beseech you, have a care !—A first mis- 
taken step in Paris is irretrievable!—Once seen, for instance, among those 
We forgive the Ambassadress and 
her family, because, from her official position, the derogation is unavoidable. 
But with others we are obliged to be more rigorous; such is the motive which, 


with few exceptions, excludes the English from good society. 


Your nation is 
unfortunate. 


Two of the most glaringly ill-formed circles here are those of 
two English ladies who have degraded themselves by marriages with wealthy 
parveuus.”’ 


I ventured to observe that I had heard the two houses to which she alluded 


| spoken of as two of the most brilliant in Paris. 


| she replied, scornfully. 





[The following lively picture of society and the state of parties in Paris is ex- | 





“For those who estimate brilliancy by the number of bougies in the lustres,” 


“But such a mixture!—The remnants of the empire, 
—the nameless nothings of the Revolution of July ;—artists,— men of letters, 


| —heaven knows what!—There are the Dukes and Duchesses of This and 
| ‘That, who dare not even be announced by their Twelfth-Night titles in presence 
at last, and, forgetful of the weary anticipation, cling to the lip with maddened | 


of the Ambassadors of Austria and Russia,—to whose sovereigns the fiefs, 
whose honours they have assumed, of right belong.” 

I fancied,”’ said I—growing bolder as I became amused by her bigotry, “ that 
many of the ancient families of France had ceded now, as in the time of the 
Emperor, to the force of the tide; and were to be met with even in the circle 
of their Majesties ?” 

“In the circle of Louis Philippe? Yes! at all periods of political history 
there will be found renegades and apostates. But, of the very few of the ancien 
régime, who have degraded themselves by joining the new order of things, a 
few are decrepit peers in their dotage, who think it their duty to make their 
bow to the throne, let who will be seated there; others are indigent parents of 
large families who have sons to provide for,—and a few,—giddy young people, 
who flock to the sound of a violin, or a cor-de-chasse,—boys who cannot give 
up the hunting parties of the Duke of Orleans, or frivolous women who have 
been cajoled by his attentions.” 

** The address of the two elder Princes was much admired in England,” said 
I. “I remember one night at a party at our minister, Lord G ’s, seeing the 
Duke of Orleans back out of the room, after taking leave of one of our royal 





| princes, with a grace that would have done honour to Louis XIV.” 


“The young man has not quite lost the good air he acquired in the salons of 
Charles X.,” observed the prejudiced Marchioness. “ But we think better of 
the Dake of Nemours; he is said to be a legitimist at heart. The princesses, 
I believe, are worthy young women, un peu bourgevises, but perfectiy well-con- 
ducted.” 

Having engaged me to attend her weekly réceptions, the Marchioness curtsied 
with the most formidable politeness, and ceremoniously withdrew. The disgust 
with which I doubtless inspired her must have been sadly increased by meeting 
in my antechamber Madame Lemaitre, wife of one of the first bankers in Paris, 
on whose house I have letters of credit. 

Madame Lemaitre is neither so young as my pretty little courtieress, nor 80 
old as my ultra, but just at the age when a Frenchwoman, misdoubting her at- 
tractions, begins to rely upon the merits of ber toilet, and acquires a certain 
restless gayety of assumed youthfulness. I found her very voluble, fuli of 
pet phrases, and a code of fashionability founded on the influence of her gor- 
geous hotel in the Chaussée d’Antin, her boxes at the theatres, her diamonds 
and pearls, her carriages and horses, and maitres d'hdtel, and chasseurs, and 
villa at Bellevue. She had the air of a London fine lady manguée, for her splen- 
dour did not sit easily. She threw open her pelisse of magnificent sable only to 
display the exqnisite cachemire dress worn beneath. 

Overwhelming me with civility, she invited me to a dinner on Sunday next, 
gave me her box at the French opera for the new ballet, and insisted on ob 
taining me invitations to the balls of Mesdames This, That, and the Other, 
names better known,I suspect, at the Bourse, than to the Almanach of Saxe 
Gotha. I shall go to all, for I want to acquaint myself with this new 
world, and am not afraid, like poor Madame de Bretonvilliers, of committing 
myself. 

And now, having written so much of people, a word or two of things. In 
this city, where so much 1s vast and splendid, so much mean and barbarous, [ 
am constantly startled by incongruities. One finds, to be sure, the pierre pré- 


cieuse,” but, like the diamond in the fable, it is found “en grattant le fumer.” 
There is great elegance and great coarseness, much magnificence and much 
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shabbiness. The palaces, the public buildings, many of the private hotels, are 
noble and nobly situated ; but, with few exceptions, the streets are so narrow, 
dirty, and disgusting, that the lanes of our own city would gain by comparison. 
The ill-kept, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated staircases, in common to a dozen families, 
render it disagreeable to pay visits or to go shopping, for most of the superior 
magazins are established without show on a first, second, third, or even fourth 
story ; indeed, in many commercial streets, the best apartments are on the 
second floor, on account of the deficiency of light and air beneath. The houses 
in the Place Vendéme are among the finest in Paris, but grand and incom- 
modious ; those of the Rue de Provence quarter the most convenient; those 
of the Faubourg St. Honoré and Ville l'Evéque, with their charming gardens, 
the most agreeable ; and those of the fine dull old streets of the Faubourg St. 
Germain the most spacious, aristocratic, gloomy, and it is said, unwholesome. 
At the present season, there is littke morning movement in the streets ; few 
carriages but those of foreigners and official people are stirring. After dinner 
commences the visits, the spectacles, the parties, when all is vivacity and noise. 
The higher orders have not the habit of what they call * courir,” like the shop- 
hunting English. They have not much money to throw away; and, with the 
exception of the banking, stock-broking set, which represents the fermiers géné- 
raux of former days, do not seem fond of baubles. It is only just now, when 
they are purchasing their é¢rennes for the first of January, that they display the 
passion for knick-knacks we are apt to attribute tothe French. But as, accord- 
ing to the adage, 
‘** The children of Holland take pleasure in making, 
What the children of England take pleasure in breaking ;” 

I believe their bijouterie and nouveautés are ehiefly manufactured for the foreign 
markets. Of this I am certain, that there is not a shop in Paris which displays 
a fourth part of the collection I have seen exhibited at Howell and James’s. 
By the way, I must observe, that the banker’s wife alone talked “ toile(te ” to 
me. Madame Lemaitre was urgent in recommending me to place myself in the 
hands of such and such tradespeople, and seemed to think my salvation or my 
gentility must depend on being dressed by Palmyre, Herbault, Fossin, Edouard, 
Nattier, and Melnotte. Madame de Mérinvllle said nothing on the subject 
from the force of custom, she fancied it impossible that any others could be em 
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ployed ; while Madame de Bretonvilliers was silent, from feeling self assured | 


that no femme comme il faut can possibly appear i!l-dressed. 

—— Just returned from my presentation ; a far less formal affair than I ex- 
pected. I am charmed with the King and Queen—the Queen most, though the 
former spoke to me of my father with tears in his eyes. The princesses have 
the air of weli-bred, well-born English girls ; the princes I had séen in London. 
We sat round a circular table, and the time seemed less tedious than is usual in 
a royal circle. I am now privileged to attend the weekly receptions at the 
Tuileries; but on Tuesday and Wednesday next will be the grand annual 
receptions, at which every one makes it a point to pay his compliments to the 
royal family. 

Sunday.—To-day, my dinner at my banker’s—a far more solemn festival than 
my début at the Tuileries! At six, and precisely,—for I find the French exact 
to a minute in keeping engagements,—I was ushered through a throng of ill- 
looking servants in new, ill-made livery, through a fine suite of rooms toa salon 
hung with white and gold, with massive gold fringes. Monsieur Lemaitre, who 
met me at the door, led me, bowing at every step, to his lady, occupying a 
fautueil in the place of honour. Several guests were already collected ; among 
those who immediately followed, I distinguished the names of three of the mi- 
nisters and their wives ; and in a few minutes folding-doors were thrown open, 
and a solemn-looking maitre d’hdtel whispered—* Madame est service.’ There 
was nothing of that horrible before-dinner pause—that chasm to be filled up 
with small-talk—so invariably produced in London by the want of punctuality 
of unpolite guests, or an unaccomplished cook ; and, our places at table being 
pointed out by a written card in each plate, no confusion arose in taking our 
seats. I was placed between the master of the house and one of the most emi- 
nent of the ministers—a little, under-bred, common-looking man, far better cal- 
culated to shine in the chambre than the salon. The conversation he addressed 
to me was so diluted to what he supposed the level of my understanding, that I 
would rather he had talked exclusively to his opposite neighbour, one of the 
greatest capitalists in France, to whom his discourse was of rail-roads—rail- 
roads—rail-roads ; and the gigantesque of his views on this gigantic topic high- 
ly entertained me. The dinner was splendid, much like those of Merioneth 
House, with the exception that there was no fine buffet of family plate, and that 
the dessus-de-table or plateau, which occupies the whole length of a French din- 
ner-table, was merely of or-moulu and crystal. The service was long, formal, 
and tiresome, every dish, even to the most trifling hors d'wuvre, being carefully 
served round in succession to the eighteen guests before the ceremony was con- 
cluded. Champagne was not introduced till dessert ; yet its aid was not want- 
ing, asin England, to enliven the party. Every body talked incessantly ; nor 
did I once hear that ominous clatter of knives and forks, which has often be- 
trayed to me the dulness of my own dinner-table. During dinner, a single 
glass of sherry, and weak Bordeaux and water, seemed the beverages in favour ; 
at dessert, Champagne and Tokay. The French of the present day are singu- 
larly temperate ; and a lady seen to drink a glass of pure wine, or a second 
glass of champagne, would be unkindly thought of. At the conclusion of des- 
sert, we were handed by the gentlemen to the drawing-room, coffee having been 
already served ; and in a few minutes the carriages of the ministers were an- 
nounced, and the solemn affair was over. In my ignorance, I had not ordered 
my carriage till ten o'clock ; but Madame Lemaitre, perceiving my embarrass- 
ment, good-naturedly proposed that I should accompany her to her sister, Ma- 
dame Fournier's, the wife of a rich recevuer-généra/, who has music every Sun- 
day evening. ‘here I found the Grisi, the venerable Grasini, Tamburini, Ru- 
bini, and, above all, the great maestro, Rossini himself, the idol of all these 
financial people. The wittiness for which he was long celebrated is said, in- 
deed, to be in some degree obscured by the excellence of their dinners and sup- 
pers; they have crammed him into dulness. Madame Fournier's music was 
exquisite ; her society, I suspect, so-so. 
affected ; the men, ‘des fashionables,” a bad imitation of English dandies, 
and decidedly the least admirable class of la jeune France. he ineffability of 
an Englishman of fashion, with his five, ten, fifteen, twenty thousand a-year,— 
his valets, his villas, and travelling-carriages, and hunting-boxes,—is compara- 
tively a consistent folly. From Eton to Almack’s he is pampered into the lan- 
guid, supercilious inanity which dozes through a London season, after the la- 
bours of its moors, its Melton, and its steeple-chases Not eo these psendo- 
** fashionables ” of the Café Tortoni; with their two or three hundred per an- 


num, pour tout potage, their lives must consist of an alternation of luze et indi- | 


gence. We know that their black satin fronts and collars were invented for 
economical purposes, and that they are miserably lodged and fed, to enable them 
to perform their daily lounge in the Bois de Boulogne on a tolerable horse, and 
secure a weekly séalle at the Opera. Their tinery is a hollow affair. 

January lst —This is no weather for sight-seeing ; I have therefore deferred 
my visits to the wonders of the metropolis till a milder season ; and being at 
Rome, am doing as Romans do. Lé jour de l’an !—three inches of snow and 
forty thousand people,—nay, I should think twice as many,—iu the streets. 
To-day everybody calls upon everybody ; millions of visiting cards are dispersed 
by people who make it their business to undertake the circulation; and fur 
once in Ks life, all the world is generous. During the last week, the toy-shops 
of Giroux, La Porte Chinoise, and the Palais Royal, have presented a perpetual 
stream of customers; and it would be a curious task to compute the amount of 
money expended from Christmas to New-Year's day, in the purchase of sugar- 
plums and gew-gaws equally useless. N’imporfe !—the whole city is in move- 
ment; no business—no care Every face wears a smile, for the French pos- 
sess beyond all people the art of disencumbering themselves at will of the 


troubles of life; they put aside their vexations for a day, as they would a hat or | 


a cluak; while we English, labour as we will, find it impossible to pluck out 
every thorn from our sides on even the most exciting occasion : ‘ence our care- 
worn aspect. Life sits heavily upon us; we are a grave, considering people, 
deeply impressed with our moral responsibilities. 


2nd.—lIast night the ministers, corps diplomatique, and public bodies, were | 
To night it | 


received at court, pour souhaiter la bonne année a leurs Mayjestés. 
has been our turn, and I had the satisfaction of seeing the state-rooms in full 
splendour. I can imagine nothing more regally royal. The grand staircase and 
salle des maréchauz dazzlingly white, and radiantly illuminated, are worth a 
whole parish of Pimlico palaces ! 

The receptions here are very differently managed from our drawing-roomy. 
The ladies attending are placed, as they happen to arrive, along the whole range 
of state apartments; the royal family, entering from the petits apartemens, ad- 
dress themselves in succession to each, pursuing the long line till they return 
again, hoarse and fatigued, to the point from whence they started. First ap- 
pears the King, attended by his état major, preceded by the aide-de-camp in 
waiting, who names every lady to his Majesty. To each, the King addresses, 
with obsequious courtesy, some common-place remark, and passes on. Next 
comes the Queen, for whom the same ceremonial is observed by her lady of 
honour: after her, Madame Adelaide; then the two charming Princesses ; 
lastly, the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours. You hear nothing but the iteration 
of the same barren phrases :—* J hope you not inconveninced by the heat.”— 
‘“* Have you been long in Paris ?”—*" Do you make a prolonged stay in France ?” 
Towards myself, and those with whom the royal family are personally acquaint- 
ed, a greater degree of familiarity is exhibited ; but there is something of kind- 
liness, of bienveillance of boaté, in the demeanour of the Queen, imparting value 
to her most trifling compliments 

I accompanied Madame de Merinville to the reception, who pointed out with 
pride the representatives of many of the first houses in France ; would I could 
have shown her, in return, a more desirable display of my country-people! In 


The women were over-dressed and | 





addition to the fhfty or sixty who did us honour, there were several hundreas 
who could ground no pretensions to appear there upon previous presentation at 
our Own court, and among them several decidedly and notoriously inadmissible. 
This arises from want of due importance being invested in the English ambas- 
sadress. No English gentleman can be presented to the King, except by his 
ambassador ; 

the sanction of her ambassadress. At present, applications are made direct to 
the dame d’honneur, and immediately granted. Invitations follow, and England 
becomes most unworthily represented at the court of the Tuileries. 

To procure access to the British Embassy, on the contrary, it is indispensable, 
to produce a sufficient letter of recommendation. Mine, which was from Lady 
| Southam, secured me a kind reception, an immediate invitation to dinner, and a 

general one to the Friday evening parties. 

: French families, who have the entrée, maintain their privilege of coming un- 
invited whenever the ambassadress receives company; but very few Carlists 
| Visit the embassy; not from deficiency of regard, or respect toward its occu- 
| pants; but because they area pprehensive of meeting certain ministerial and politi- 
| cal notabilities, with whom they do not choose to come in contact. 
Next in importance is the salon of the Austrain Ambassadress, the personal 











friend of our own, and one of the most amiable and graceful women of the day. | 


3rd.—To-night I made my debut in the circle of Madame de Bretonvilliers ; 
dam still shivering at the recollection! The great gloomy court-yard in the 
| Rue de Grenade, the dark, damp stair-case, the stifling garlic-scented ante- 
chamber, the ill-lighted rooms, the formal assemblage, were not compensated by 
the vastness of the antiquated saloons, and that magniloquent nomenclature of 
| the guests. No young people, the ladies scarcely even in demie-toilette, muffled 
| in bonnets and shawls—and coldness and formality enough to have frozen a 
| salamander. I was presented to several duchesses whose titles are historical, 
| and who, by their appearance, may have figured in the Fronde. But, I suspect, 
| there was a vapour of the Tuileries clinging to my garments, for they eyed me 
| most corNemptuously. We had two Boston tables and a * wisk ;” eau sucree, 
| and weak syrup and water were handed round by way of refreshment; the can- 
| dles seemed to burn dim; the lofty saloon was as hazy as one of our great 
| theatres in the month of November ; a sensation of ague seemed creeping over 
me. Dinner invitations from the Bretonvilliers, are as much out of the ques- 
| tion as the table of his holiness. The people of his cast are supposed to dine, 
but the fact has never been proved to foreigners hy ocular demonstration. 
We are apt to fancy in England that every great French family has its Ude ; 
| whereas none but the ambassadors, ministers, or great bankers, affect to give 
dinners, or even keep a chef. There was only Rothschild, in all Paris, who 
could venture upon Caréme! 


Just returned froma brilliant ball chez le ministre de These ministerial 
| fétes are considered far from select, but my eye is not yet sufficiently familiar 
with the surface of French society to detect the fault. The, house, an official 
residence, was noble, and nobly lighted ; the orchestra admirable ; and the whole 
| thing faultlessly arranged. A French ball-room presents a more orderly aspect 
; thanours. ‘The ladies are seated side by side round the room, generally in a 
double row ; and no gentleman would dream of usurping a place among them ; 
| the seats are occupied by the same persons throughout the evening ; when they 
, dance, a handkerchief or bouquet is left to engage the place. The room has, 
| consequently, the appearance of being lined with beautiful women, who are led 
out to dance, then reconducted to their seats. There is no wandering up and 
| down, no pushing to get in here or out there, as in an English party, whereon 
| the demon of restlessness appears to have set his seal. Our ladies fair are, in 
| fact, too fond of lounging about on the arms of men, to whom they are compar- 
| atively strangers, to stare at this beauty, laugh at that quiz, or ascertain, by the 
| most insolent coolness of investigation, whether they like the looks of Lady A. 
| or Lady B. sufficiently to be introduced to her. They seem to fancy themselves 
| privileged in rudeness towards any one not exactly belonging to their own set— 
| to sneer—to elbow—to push aside. French women, on the contrary, are pecu- 
liarly courteous to strangers. If thrust, against their intentions, into a crowd, 
there is a coaxing tone in their merest ‘* Pardon, madame, mille pardons !” which 
| if not sterling gold, is very pretty tinsel. 
The men in society here take my fancy less than the Women. The very 
| young ones affect Anglomania, and talk of nothing but horses and la chasse, in a 
tone of affectation ridiculous to English ears. Still worse are the jeunes élégans, 
the look-and-die class, who dress @ /a moyen age, and, like other mites, are 
vast underminers—of female reputation. I omit a few charming old men, of 
the old school, all urbanity and good breeding; but after a time their flowery 
| nothingness becomes tedious ; and, on the whole, the most agreeable companions 
| are the men of about fifty, whose youth was passed at the imperial court, where 
ability was the passe partout; ‘men of the world, who know the world like 
|men.”’ From one thing, at least, yeu are secure in French society—the proud, 
| reserved, unsocial, “‘ superior man,” so often met with in England—a miser of 
his own mind, who stalks through life as if he owed no kindly reciprocation of 
| sociability to his fellow creatures. The French seem to have their temper or 
| their temperament more under their own controul than the English. 
Just returned from a ball at the Tuileries !—what a singular scene !— 
truly and indeed the féle of a roi citoyen—one of the few moral traces yet re- 
| maining of the July Revolution ; a ball of four thousand persons, two thousand 
| of whom are chosen froin the middle, or somewhat below the middle, classes. 
Such an assemblage necessarily excites the disgust of the escutcheon magnates 
of the feudal party; for the worsted epaulets of the National Guard, are to 
| their disdainful eyes as the sign of the Beast. 
national pride to be wounded by the contact, I confess that an entertainment 


| an 

















given by the king, not to his court, but to his subjects, affords unmixed satisfac- | 
Prejudice apart, I distinguished nothing in the dress or deportment of the | 


tion. 
guests, differing from those of society in general. I never saw assembled a 
greater number of elegant or elegantly attired women; and as to the inconve- 
nience complained of, the pressure of the crowd,—(no greater, by the way, 
than at some charity ball at Almack’s, Caledonian, or Hibernian)—it was easily 
to be avoided by arriving early, and taking a seat for the evening in the salle des 
maréchaux, where their majesties and the court remain stationed till the an- 
nouncement of supper. Itis the custom of the fine to show themselves for an 
hour, and retire about eleven; but I declined accompanying Lady Sarah Ando- 
ver’s party home, and remained with Madame de Merinville to witness the sup- 
per spectacle, often described to me as unique in brilliancy. 

The banquet is served in the salle de spectacle, on tables occupying the ground 
floor, and the circle of the balcon—a military band and a host of spectators 
occupying the second tier of boxes. 

The theatre is resplendently illuminated with innumerable chandeliers, and 
|the supper served exclusively upon plate. But the peculiar brilliancy of the 
| scene is attributable to the circumstance that not a single gentleman is allowed 


to enter till the ladies have risen from supper ; and the tables are consequently | 


ornamented by uninterrupted lines of gay and beautiful women, glittering with 
diamonds and adorned with the richest costumes. And this vast area uf the 
| salle appears to be waving with plumes, and variegated by flowers. 


| A place was reserved for me beside that of Madame de Merinville, at the cen- | 


tral table, occupied by the royal family and the household. As the queen took 

her seat, the band struck up the inevitable quatour d’ usage from Lucile,—‘* Ou 

peut-on étre mienz qu’au sein de sa famille?’ and after supper, including hot 

soups, entrées, &c., served by four hundred domestics, half of whom are in full 

court-dress, the other half in the royal livery, the queen rose and returned to 
| the ball-room, followed by the whole assemblage. Our re-entrance, by the 
way, was somewhat formidable, through an apparently interminable lane, extend- 
ing from gallery to gallery, of brilliant uniforms and scrutinizing faces, waiting 
to rush into the supper-room. Dancirg was immediately resumed, but I retired 
with my little friend, my eyes absolutely dazzled by the bright illumination of 
the Tuileries, and the glittering variety of uniforms, French, English, Russian, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Greek, Highland, Oriental, contributory to the splendours 
of a ball chez le Roi Citoyen. Let the exclusives say what they will, a féle 
attended by four thousand prosperous, happy-looking people, under the roof of a 
noble palace, cannot bat leave a most agreeable impression on the mind. 

Tbursdav.—Loitered away an evening at the weekly soirée of an English ex- 
clusive of the secondary class, long resident here. About twenty women, about 
thirty men, of divers nations, apparently habitues of the house, dropping in one 
after the other, to feast upon weak tea and equally vapid causerve. 

None but the French can converse a whole evening without effort ; the Eng- 
lish (du grand monde) keep their attention alive only when whipped up by little 
| serpent-scourges of ill-nature. The soirée of last night was the only one where 
| | have heard a whisper of scandal; my countrywomen certainly possess a mar- 

vellous instinct for tearing each other to pieces. 2? 

‘When an Italian is questioned concerning another Italian in a foreign coun- 
| try,” said the Neapolitan Secretary of Legation to me, the other night, ‘he 
feels it a duty to make the best of his countryman. Unless he should labour 
under a serious stigma, we manage to say something courteous in his behalf. 
But, question one English lady concerning another, and you would suppose the 
whole nation to consist of lost women or vulgar roturiers. It is either—‘! 
know nothing of her; she was never heard of in society in England !’—or, 
‘ Pray do not talk to me of sucha person ; nothing can be more notorious than 
her conduct.’ More diverting was the naivéte of the beautiful Marchesa, who 
exclaimed (on occasion of a tremendous storm excited some years ago in the 
English society of Rome, by the appearance of Lady * ** at the assemblies of 
the Hanoverian ambassador ) ‘Their virtue! their virtue!’ How indelicate of 
these Englishwomen to be always talking about their virtue! We never heard 

such a thing alluded to, till the English came among us after the peace + 
To-night at Lady Harriet’s, the King’s ball was a target for the discharge of 








no English lady ough to obtain access to the Queen, unless under | 
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But for myself, who have no | 


Were you at that thing at the Tuileries, last night?” inquired a Carlist 
Duchess of my friend, Lady Sarah Andover. 

a. Foran hour or two. I dined there on Sunday ; so I thought it a good occa- 
sion to go and make my visite de digestion. By the by, I did not see you in the 
mélée ?” she continued, turning to our hostess. 


| ‘*I do not happen to have a gown, just now, old and shabby enough to venture 


| into a mob!” replied her ladyship. ‘+1 shall go to the private ball next week. 


_ Was there any thing amusing last night ?” 

* Less amusing than usual. On accourt of this political démélé, we had no 
Americans. Ido so dote upon the Yankees at those balls, whisking through 
the waltz with their Bourguignon diamonds, and their comet-like birds of para- 
dise! One night last winter, I had the courage to stay supper ; and before me 
there was a dish of beef-steaks and fried potatoes, perfectly horrific to a Parisian 
élégante sitting near me (who, I found afterwards, was the wife of a glove-ma- 
ker, in the Rue de la Paix.) * Que voulez vous, ma chére ?’ said her companion. 
‘C'est pour les dames Anglaises. Les Anglaises, voyez vous, ne sauraicnt 
souper sans biftek.’ ” 

‘We had no Americans, then, at the ball last night!” said I, addressing my 
friend Lady Poyntz, the wife of a Tory ex-minister. 

** What ball?’’ she inquired, rousing herself from a reverie. 
| At the Tuileries.” 
| ‘“* Was there a ball at the Tuileries!” 
| Yes asplendid one.” 
| “I know nothing about Louis Philippe’s entertainments. 
| the Tuileries these six years.” 
| _“ You were fortunate,” said I, “that the noise of such a multitude of car- 
| ee passing under your windows in the Rue de Rivoli, did not reveal the secret 
| to you. 

I begin to feel myself unworthy of the select comites of Paris society, such 
as Lady Harriet’s. I am told they are the only ones in the civilized world, where 
| what deserves to be called conversation still exists ; yet I never heard any thing 

more vapid than the eternal repetition of—* votre sante a ete bonne depuis que 
| j'ar cu Vhonneur de vous voir?—Votre charmante antie, miladi (une telle,) §c., 
| porte bien? —Comment avez vous trouve la Grisi hier au soir?—dc. ge.” By 
| way of conversational society, give me a first-rate English dinner-party, or a 
pleasant party in an English country house! But, by way of gaiety, let me 

have a brilliant ball of several hundred persons, with good music, where every 
| one talks to every one as much or as little as they please. I detest a petit comite 

of languid ineffables. 
| Tt is thought highly indecorous in Paris to sit conversing above a certain time 
with the same person. Every gentleman addresses in turn every lady of his 
acquaintance ; and even, where a lia:son actually and notoriously subsists, it 
would be considered an insult to society to render it publicly observable by 
undue attentions. Married couples living, however unhappily, together, ap- 
pear so far together in public, that the mari escorts Madame into the ball-room, 
and back to her carriage. It is unnecessary to address each other in the course 
of the evening ; still less to parade together, arm-in-arm, after the Darby-and- 
Joan custom of the English. They appear in society to pay their compliments 
to the world; their compliments to each other are supposed to be paid at 
home. The domestic virtues of the Parisians are ata low ebb. But this is 


studiously concealed. No people can be more attentive to the external decen- 
cies of life. 


T have not been at 


—_— 
Sunttary. 


Sir Francis Freeling was an eminent instance of the truth of the observation 
that in this country, whatever station an individual may be born in, talent, govern- 
ed by integrity, may place him in the highest ranks of society. Sir Francis 
was once a poor boy at Bristol; he received a very limited education ; but when 
once he was “set going,” his talent, industry, and probity, carried him forward 
| until he became the director of the Post-office, in which he effected such striking 
| improvements, that it presents at this moment one of the finest systems for dis- 
patch and regularity. Such an instance as this isa lesson which the young 
| Should not overlook. 


The farm of the late William Cobbett, called Normandy, in Surrey, was 
| lately sold for £265. ‘There were not many competitors at the sale. 
| The marriages of the two sons of Earl Grey are to take place immediately ; 
one with Miss Farqubar, the other with Lady G. Hervey. 
| Dr. Quain has resigned the Professorship of Anatomy in the London Uni- 
versity. 
A subscription has been entered into for Daniel O’Connell in Tewkesbury— 
| only one individual, out of a population of 5,783, has been found favourable to 
| it—a * Freeman,” and opposite to which is placed the munificent sum of 50s. 
| ‘The late Duke of Gordon’s favourite dogs brought very high prices on Friday, 
in consequence of their celebrity and pedigrees. Several were sold at 70 guineas, 
| and some even so high as 120. 


| Dispatches are said to have been forwarded to Canton, announcing the aboli- 
| tion of the office of Chief Superintendent. It is at present held by Sir George 
| Robinson, and the salary is £6000 a-year. 

A very arduous and severe feat of pedestrianism was performed by the Mar- 
| quess of Waterford, accompanied by his brother, Lord John Beresford, and ano- 
ther gentlenan. He walked from his seat, Curraghmore, to the Rev. Mr. Her- 
bert’s parsonage, near Cashel, on Wednesday morning, a distance of 35 English 
miles, and arrived before breakfast. 

A connoisseur the other day bought a picture ata sale in Brussels for 110 
francs; it turns out to be a chef d’wuvre of Jordaens, for which he has since 
been offered 10,000 francs. 

Derby Races are discontinued, the course having passed into hauds of parties 
| who have refused their consent to the races being held on it. Workmen are 
| employed in pulling down the grand stand. 

Mrs. Graham made another ascent in her balloon from Bayswater on Tuesday, 
accompanied by Capt. Currie, and ultimately descended in safety in a field at 
Eltham, in Kent. Mrs. Graham, after describing the pleasures of her voyage, 
says, ‘I am happy in being able to state that a newera in the science of aeros- 
tation has nearly arrived, and that shortly it will become a source of utility as 
| well as pleasure. Mr. Graham is now engaged in completing an apparatus with 
| which he pledges himself to effect the desideratum so long sought for, viz., to 
| go to what point he pleases, and also to remain up any length of time, without 
| loss of either gas or ballast. The simplicity of the invention has astonished 

several scientific gentlemen who have examined the apparatus, and who are per- 
| fectly satisfied of its effects, a patent for which is in preparation,” 








A French paper states that Prince Talleyrand, who iz still at Valensay, be- 
comes weaker and weaker, and feeling his end approaching, is employed in 
arranging his affairs; and adds that he is at times so much depressed as to shed 
| tears. 

Characteristic Anecdote. —While the squadron lay in the Scheldt, in 1793, 
co-operating with the army and protecting the transports, a curious incident 
occurred, highly characteristic of the manners and customs of the British 
| navy. Capt. Savage, of the Albion, of 64 guns, lying at anchor before Flush- 
| ing, in company with the Dutch squadron, under the command of Rear-Admiral 

Van Sprangler; a friendly intercourse was kept up between them. Captain 
Savage was dining with the Dutch Admiral, when the latter received a message 
| which occasioned some agitation. The Admiral went on deck, and returning 
soon after to his seat, informed Captain Savage that he had caused two of the 
crew to be taken out of his (Capt. Savage’s) barge, and to be put in irons, as 
they were found to be Dutch subjects. Captain Savage quietly observed, with- 
| out interrupting his dinner, ** You had better put them back again into the boat, 
| Admiral.’ ** Why,” asked the Admiral, in some warmth, ** had I better do so?” 
* Because,” rejoined the British veteran, “if you do not, I shall order my First 
Lieutenant (and he seldom disobeys my orders) to bring the Albion alongside the 
| Utrecht, and (raising his voice just so much as to harmonize with the subject) 
| d—n me, if I don’t walk your quarter-deck till he sinks you.” It is scarcely 
| necessary to add, the men were immediately returned to their boat.—[Captain 
Brenton’s Naval History. 


| Disagreeable Women: a Hint.—Mias Austin observes, in one of the best 

of her admirable novels, that ‘* when lovely woman stoops to be disagreeable,”’ 
| the only art her guilt to cover is, like the lovely woman who stoops to folly, 

“to die! Yet, what multitudes stoop to be disagreeable!—How many of 
| those who are sulking with the world, from finding themselves less important, 
| less beautiful, less lauded than they could wish, take refuge in the morasses of 
disagreeab!eness '—some looking prudish—some consequential—some pharisai- 
| cal—some blue—in the mistaken view of magnifying their nothingness. So 
| that their presence do but impose upon the timid, the ignorant, and the weak, 
they are content. They forget that the world repays itself during their absence ; 
—that they must sometimes depart this city, and, at last, this life ; and that, if 
the ass avenged itself by spurning the dead lion, still more ignominiously are its 
hoofs applied upon a defunct asinine brother, equipped in a lion’s skin!—Th 

Diary of a Desennuyée. 

Curious Discovery.— Weber has discovered a very remarkable fact, that the 
left hand is more sensible of heat or cold than the right in most persons. Thus, 
when the hands of a person lying in bed, and of exactly the same temperature, 
were plunged each in a separate vessel of hot water, the left hand was believed 
by the person to be in the hotter medium, even though the water it was in was 
really one or two degrees colder than the other. Weber has rendered it highly 





) general impertinence. 


probable, that the greater sensibility which the left hand undoubtedly possesses 
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in srceiving changes of temperature, is owing to the circumstance of its being | Not to speak of other relations, can there be any better proof of design, than 
and particularly on its palm, by a thinner epidermis, in consequence of | the effects of the excited sensibility of the tongue? No sooner have these 
. ‘a hiae nsed.—Dr. Graves on the Sense of Touch. | gustatory points of nerves been excited, than there is poured out into the mouth 
e- ; l in Drury-lane | most abundaotly, by four distinct tubes, the saliva, that fluid* which facilitates 
Mrs. Bland, who, forty years ago, performed as a vocal actress in Drury-lane ; +9 . » Ane 
‘ ' eae icularly in English ballad airs, w mastication, and directly prepares the food for the action of the stomach. nd | 
Theatre, and whose delightful wardlings, particularly in English ballad airs, were ' e ae deututition. Wile | 
ver surpassed, still retains her vocal powers, and sings with her peculiar sim- | however well we might imagine such a supply of fluid to assist deg ° | 
never ~—— »Sti <r rend eehornag y is not all that is here dune in preparation ; for whilst the morsel is moved by the 
ay a : that on the spot which, one and twenty years ago, the | ‘OP8Ue. and lips, and jaws, an appropriate fluid is ape a whet pr goed nd 
t isa singular fact, : , ’ ies i at, rich are, in so 
baitle of Waterloo was fought, have recently been erected several manuficto- | Tet) eectacies that pointing towards the stomach, give out theit contents as 
ries of sugar from beet-root, or, as it may on this occasion be more appropriately | 5) neal ened ih senate . . 
called, mangel wurtzel. ad : } There is one curious circumstance which we may notice before quitting this 
The Parson — Cy aba uibntaces be GERI he chee — Eating seems ae to be an act of the ai and a py se 
of his audience, when, with unvius map ’ ‘ “| tion. IJtis wel! known that the operation, or what is very nearly 
ie of a document, which he knew at the time to be a forgery. A Rev. gen- go on within the stomach, eilsens ase poe Sa sign at least of pleasure. The 
tlemen ina village ere that me of his ongoeqges canal ogean | gizzard (with which we are most familiar in fowls, though it be, 10 — ants 
opinions, and waited on him, in order to convert him. For this purpose, 2 Te | the vegetable feeders of the different classes of animals) is correctly enough de- 
ferred the cobler to a particular passage of Scripture, now allowed, by scholars |. ined as an organ of mastication, in which there is an incessant and alternate 





of every religious denomination, to be an interpolation. ** Sir,” said the son of 
Crispin, “do you not know, that that text is an interpolation?” “ Ob! why 
ves!” replied the parson, hesitating!y, “ 7 know i, but I did not suspect that 
you did.’, 


A few days since, a poor woman, the widowed mother of a large family, re- 


siding in Meal Vennel, Perth, went to the flesh-market and bought a frais (4 | many organs may be in operation in the internal economy, without our conscious- | 


paunch of a calf,) and while cleaning the stomach found a sovereign. 

Small v. Attwood.—The costs incurred and paid up to the time the present 
appeal came on for argument amount tothe enormous sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds, of which sixty-thousand has been incurred by the appellants, 
and forty thousand by the respondents. ‘The above sum does not include the 
heavy daily expenses now going on. 

The corporation of Gloucester are proceeding with the suit they have insti- 
tuted relative to the bequest of £200,000 in the codicil, purporting to be writ- 
ten by Mr. Wood, forwarded anonymously to Mr. Helps, of Balham-hill. 

The Shark in the Shallows.—A picture dealer, living near Leicester-square, 
has within the last few days, fallen a victim to his own avarice and ignorance,— 
A person, having the appearance of a foreigner, and very respectably attired, 
went into his shop, and offered for sale two miniatures, which he stated to have 
been painted by the celebrated Isaac Oliver, and the price asked was fifteen 
guineas. The purchase was declined on account of the sum being considered 
by the picture dealer as “too high a figure.” The foreigner then remarked, 
with perfect nonchalence, that if he failed to dispose of the miniatures. he should 
be compelled to sell his gold watch, which had been presented to him by the late 
Admiral Sir J. 8. Warren, as he had occasion to leave London in the evening. 
The picture dealer, always ready for a bargain, caught the bait, and requested to 
see the watch, intimating his wi!lingness to become a purchaser. The watch 
was produced, and the owner of it remarked that he had been offered forty guin- 
eas for it while on the continent, but had indignantly refused it. He then said 
that in the pressing circumstances he was in at present, he would take twenty- 
five guineas for it. The double-case, the jewelling, &c. dazzled the eyes of the 
“‘lynx-eyed dealer.” He offered twenty sovereigns for ii, which, after some 
delay, was accepted, and the foreigner departed. Mr. — soon afterwards, 
exultingly exhibited his ** bargain” to a watchmaker in his neighbourhood, who 
pronounced it of that kind that never would ‘‘ go” unless it were ‘ carried,” 
and, it being only washed with gold, did uot exceed fifteen shillings in value. 
The article had evidently been “ got up” for the purpose of deception. 


—z— 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MOUTH. 
BY SIR C. BELL, 
From Paley's Natural Theology Illustrated. 

Our author has said that everything in the structure of the mouth is mechan- 
ical, and he has given a very attractive view of the varieties of the mechanism 
in the mouths and bills of animals. But so far from exhausting the subject, he 
has left some of the most interesting particulars untouched. In man, the mouth 
is not flat because he has hands, but because it is a part of that apparatus, 
which is the most curious and important of all the bodily structures—the instra- 
iment of speech. In that light we shall presently take it up separately, not 
doubting that it will re ward the reader's attention 

Let us, in the meantime, consider some of the common properties of the 
mouth ; and first, of the most obvious parts, the lips. Nothing serves better to 
make us appreciate the blessings we enjoy, than examining the organization of 
a part which, from its familiarity, and the absolute perfection of its action, we 
neglect or think meanly of. ‘The lips receive the food, and aid in mastication ; 
they are a principal part of the organ of speech; they are expressive of 
emotion ; they are the most acutely sensible totouch. But all this never moves 
our surprise or admiration. 

If we know anything of muscularity, we must presume that there is a con- 
course of fine muscles converging to the lips and surrounding them. But what 
gives the lips their sensibility’ This was a question early suggested to me in 
my investigations on the nerves; when experiment showed that one nerve went 
to the lips for sensation, and another for motion. The vermillion surfaces of 
the lips possess their exquisite sensibility through minute and delicate villi, into 
which the extremities of the sensitive nerve are distributed . and these, being 
covered only by a cuticle the most thin and transparent, afford the ready instru- 
mentof touch. We see how the child uses its lips, as giving him his first infor- 
mation of the qualities of bodies 

It is certainly an unexpected thing to find that two organizations totally dis- 
tinct, combined in the lips, should be necessary to the simplestact. If the nerve 
of motion be cut and has lost its function, the animal puts its lips to the grains 
it feeds upon, but cannot gather them. If the nerve of sensation te injured, 
the animal presses its lips to the food, but wants the sensibility by which the 
motions of the lips should be directed. These facts show that whilst sensibility 
and motion are distinct faculties, and dependent upon different nerves, they 
ara necessarily combined for so simple an act as taking the food into the mouth 
We thus daily see that in paralysis, sometimes one property is lost, sometimes 
another : a circumstance most important to the physician 

Asconnected with our present subject, it is a strange thing to see that, whilst 
a person may have every capacity for motion in the lips and tongue, he will 
have the morse] remaining in his mouth without knowing it 
I found of a defect in the lips exactly similar to that produced by cutting the 
nerve of the sensation on one side of the face, was in a gentleman, who, being 
under the hands of his dentist, had the nerve of sensation hurt by the pulling of | 
atooth; and having a glass of water given to him, remarked that the glass was 
a broken one; the fact being, that the portion of the tumbler in contact with 


, 





| 


| 


one half of his lips was not felt at all, which gave him the same sensation as if a | 


bit of the glass had been broken away. 

We might show, in the lower creatures, an infinite variety in the forms of 
the mouth; but even in the mamalia, we may perceive that the lips are project- 
ed, and have a power almost like that of the hand. The horse has great pow- 
erin his lips) The camel, the elk, but more especially, the rhinocerus, havea | 
still greater mobility, and the latter has a very fine sensibility in the hook-shaped 
extension of its upper lip: the snout of the tapir and the tronk of the elephant 
beleng to the lips, rather than to the nostrils. We have the least equivocal | 
proot of this in their supply of nerves, which are only an enlargement or pro- | 
longation of those nerves which in man go to lips. Nay, we may state a fact, 
perhaps unexpected to the reader, that the whiskers of animals of the cat tribe, 
have entering into their roots branches of the same nerve, which gives sensibil- | 
ity to the lips; and the palpa and tentacula in the lower classes of animals as 
the crustacea and insects, however different these organs may appear, are known 
to belong to this order of parta, by the same proofs, their supply of nerves 

We might be tempted here to speak of the bills of birds, had they not already | 
attracted the attention of our author. We shall, therefore, rather fortify bis 
conclusions by attention to the structure of the tongue. The human tongue is, 
no doubt, the most admirable of all the organs. We might have very obvious 
proof of intention and adaptation in the long rough tongue of the ox, or in the | 
still more curious and active tongue of the camelopard, or in the tongue of the | 
isectivorvus anitnals, the bear, the chameleon, and anteater. or in the variety of 
curious instruments, darts or saws, sheathed in the bills of insectivurous birds. | 
But we ourselves have an organ, however apparently simple, finer than all these. | 
Ihe human tongue, containing muscular fibres in every possible direction, and | 
round, soft, and mobile, is less admirable as an organ ‘of mastication, of taste, 
or touch, than as the organ of speech, modulating, with every possible variety, 
the sounds issuing from the windpipe. On the upper surface of what is termed 
the dorsum of the tongue, there are rough papille which in some measure cor- 
respond with what we see in animals ; they are subservient to the taste. 
of them have a musbroum-like top, and a stalk projecting from the 
little hollow, and there the sapid particles of the food lodge, 
enjoyment of the palate. But in the organization of the tongue there is one 
minute pointof structure more curious than allthe rest. When the papilla are 
examined with a magnifying glass, there are seen certain small bodies, consist- 
ing of a grey sheath, within which there is a little red point: 
capable of erection, thus projecting and becoming the 
Spain nk "Tar re mae eens sees Hane ea 
the tongue, and these contain the piteonition of 1 wees ae 
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touch. It must surely, therefore, be considere: 
many faculties seated here, each with its appr 
of Gee ye - with other structures—that we should have the power 

; » egiutition, of modulation of the voice, the senses, of taste 
and of touch, concentrated in one apparently simple organ. , 
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| action of opponent muscles, as in the motion of the jaws. In the stomach of the 
| lobster we have not merely the muscles of mastication, but the teeth also; so 
| that it appears, the function may be perfurmed altogether internally, and with- 
| out the volition, and probably without the sensations, that accompany the offices 

of the mouth. We mention this, as drawing the reader to comprehend, that 





| ness. 





* We presume that the fluid is chiefly useful in mastication, as the glands are 
large, and the most abundant in animals that chew the cud. In all, these glands are 
so disposed as to receive gentle pressure from the motion of the Jaw ; so that, while the 
vascuiar apparatus is excited by the sensibilities of the tongue, the fluid is urged from 
the ducts by the pressure of the jaw and muscles which move it. Th: fluid itself is 
neither acid nor a kalme. 


Kmperial Parlianent, 


NEWSPAPER STAMPS. 
House of Commons, July 11. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved the order of the day 
for the further consideration of the Stamp Duties Bull. 

Mr. WAKLEY comp'ained of being taken by surprise ; and as Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Roebuck, both much interested in the bill, were absent, he hoped it 
would be postponed. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said he would not be made 
accountable for the disappointment which would be caused by the postponement 
| of the measure. He dented that it was intended to impose additional restraints 
on the press, but he could not reduce the duty unless power was given to him 
| to enforce the payment of what remained. 
| Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Hawes, Dr. Bowring, and Mr. Freshfield, deprecated Mr. 

Wakley’s opposition. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said it was his intention to 
| propose aii instruction to the committee to divide the bill, commencing with the 
stamp duties on newspapers as one measure—clause 163 of the original 
bill—and if it were impossible to proceed with the other bills this season, 
yet the newspaper duty reduction might be effected. He would charge only 1d. 
duty on the papers now paying 4d. each. With regard to an objection of Mr. 
| Wakley on the word pamphlet, the Right Hon. Gentleman said the word 
“« pamphlet” was distinctly defined in the other clauses, and that it stood in 
the first clause only because it was necessary to extend to pamphlets in certain 
| cases the benefits of the bill. 

Mr. WAKLEY still opposed the first clause, and the House divided—For 
the ciause, 69 ; against it, 1; majority, 68. 

Mr. J. JERVIS objected that one of the provisions of the clause visited on 
the printer of a supplement a supposed fraud, of which he could hardly be cog- 
nizant, 

The CHANCERLOR of the EXCHEQUER said he had consented to the 
wish that late foreign arrivals, important parliamentary debates, &c. might be 
published as supplements to the penny stamped sheet, and in such cases the 
supplementary sheet would only pay one halfpenny duty, provided that the sup- 
pleraent was of the same date with the original paper, and printed by the same 
persons. He had no objection to make the penalty against the seller of illegal | 
supplements £20 instead of £50, and these penalties could not be enforced | 
except by the Attorney-General, ex officio, and not on common informations. 

Mr. WAKLEY said the word * proprietors’? ought to be inserted before 
‘* printers or publishers,” but the reason they were excepted was this, that the | 
clause was proposed by the stamp proprietors, and placed in the hands of Go- | 
vernment. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said so far different was the | 
case, that the proprietors of stamped newspapers were the parties most opposed | 
to this bill, both in principle and detail. ‘The clause was agreed to. Clause | 
134 being put, which states who are to be considered as ‘ proprietors,” a long | 
conversation occurred on the propriety of making a full disclosure of the per- | 
sons holding newspaper property; and that in case of joint stock newspaper 
companies, the 1000 proprietors might be represented by a smaller number of | 
their body. He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) suggested that as the ma- | 
chinery of such registration at the Stamp Office might not be very easily sup- 
plied, it might be better to postpone the consideration of that question. The 
only thing he should then stipulate for was, that in any arrangements to be 
hereafter agreed upon, no unnecessary checks should be imposed upon the | 
transfer of the shares. It should not, for instance, be required that each trans- 
fer should be registered at the very time the change took place. His view was, | 





| and he only gave it as an impromptu, that there should be a quarterly or half- 


yearly register, and that it should not be requisite for a party transferring his 
shares to change such register until the advent of the ensuing period. In the | 
principle (as suggested by Mr. C. Buller) he perfectly agreed, aud it was only 
the machinery which created any difficulty. Had it not been that he knew he | 
should have been charged with flattering the press, he should have proposed a | 
similar arrangement himself. A bill for the extension of the rights of copy- 
right to newspaper publications would present a more fitting occasion for the | 


The first instance | introduction of the proposition than did the measure under consideration. The 
| prop 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped the Copyright Bull would be ready to be 
proceeded with this session. With regard to distinctive stamps, lie would not 
enforce, but permit each establishment to have its own stamp if it thought fit. 
In reply to Mr. Leader, he said, as it was not of consequence to the revenue to 
| know to whom newspaper stamps were sold, he did not see how the present 
very Inaccurate returns of newspaper circulation could be amended. There 
, was certainly no such thing as knowing from the published returns any thing of | 
the matter. 


Lord SANDON said the returns totally misled the public, and it would be | 
no otherwise unless the adoption of a distinctive stamp were made compulsory. | 
| The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said he had always op- 
| posed the production of the newspaper stamp returns . in the first place. because 

he saw no parliamentary grounds for calling for them; and secondly from the 
knowledge that, under the present arrangement, they could not impart to the 
public any thing like a correct idea of the circulation of each newspaper. But 
as this bill contained a clause prohibiting any editor or proprietor of a paper, | 
under a heavy penalty, from procuring stamps except from the distributor of 


, Stamps at Somerset-house, he entertained great hopes that all future returns 


would give nearly, if not altogether, and for the first time, the correct circulation | 


| 
| 
of each paper 


Mr. PRYME would except borrowing in case of emergency, as was some- | 
times done. 


Mr. ROBINSON said the establishment of newspapers by companies, at £5 
a share, was not likely to tend much to the advancement of newspaper cha- | 
racter. 

The clauses to 171 were agreed to. On clause 172 which enacts, that the im- 
print shall contain the name, residence, &c., of the printer, under a penalty of 
£100, Mr. Wakley wished to reduce the penalty to £10, but the clause was 
agreed to, as were the 173d and 174th. On clause 175, imposing penalties on 
the dealers in illegal paper, Mr. Wakley said that had such a measure been 
brought in by the other aide of the House, the whole country would bave been 
in a state of agitation. The people had a rightto the free political press with- | 
out stamp or restriction. Dr. Bowring also opposed the clause, and demanded | 
the total abolition of the duty. | 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said they were not then 
reasoning On the expediency of reducing or removing the stamp duty. They 
had determined on imposing a duty of a penny; and it would be doing a great 


Injustice to those who ubeyed the law if they did not inflict penalties on those 
who disobeyed the law. 


{ 





As to the prosecutions which had taken place, ninety- | 
nine out of a hundred were carried on by commoninformers. Now, the present | 
law would place all such prosecutions in the hands of the government. If the 

House withheld the powers afforded by this clause, he must give up the bill. It | 
would be impossible to cullect any fiscal revenue if the government had not the | 
power of seizing the smuggled articles, whether in the possession of the smug- 


gler or in the possession of any person to whom he might have transferred | 
them. 


Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Villiers opposed the clause as giving more power than | 
was required. 


papers to be free from penalty, there would be an end to the penalty in other 
cases, because they would not be able to prove the fact of sale; that would be 
evaded, and thus the practice would continue unabated. He had ho objection 
to insert in this clause the very words he found in the 38th Geo. III.—* Know- 
ingly and willingly” having in possession unstamped papers. The state of the 
press at the present moment was scandalous ; for there were no means of ascer- 
taining the author of that which was injurious to the character of another,— 
Clause agreed to. 

Mr. PRYME objected to clause 178, empowering commissioners to refuse 
stamped papers to persons in arrear for stamp duty. 

After a word or two from the Chancellor of the Exchequer this clause was 
agreed to, and the orders of the day being disposed of, the House adjourned, 


REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE. 
House of Commons, July 21. 

On Thursday, a long conversation took place on the conduct of the Agricul- 
tural Committee ; who had determined to make no report, but merely present 
the evidence to the House. 

Lord DARLINGTON expressed his surprise and regret at this resolution. 

Lord HOWICK said, that, as a Member of the Committee, he was surprised 
that no County Member, of whom there were eighteen out of twenty-five on 
the Committee, had brought forward a single point for discussion. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM explained, that Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the Chairman, 
had drawn up a report, which he saw at once that the Committee could not 
agree to, and therefore he had moved merely to report the evidence. 

Lord CHANDOS said, he had seconded the motion; for Mr. Lefevre’s re- 
port was calculated to injure, not benefit the farmer. 

Mr. LEFEVRE maintained that his report was according to the evidence ; 
but it was unpalatable because it recommended the farmers not to rely too much 
on the Corn-laws, to obtain what reduction of rent they could from their land- 
lords, and then to take advantage of those improvements in agriculture, by 
which in many parts of the country the farmers were largely profiting. 

Mr. HUME was delighted to find that the upshot of this inquiry had been 
just what he anticipated ; and that the labouring man was better off than he 
had been for many years. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL defended the course which he had taken in this 
affair; and observed, that when two such great friends of the farmers as Sir 
James Graham and Lord Chandos thought it best for the agricultural interest 
not to accept Mr. Lefevre’s report, and brought forward nothing in its stead, it 
was not incumbent upon him tv originate a proposition ;—especially as it was 
well known, that, in his opinion, no legislative measures, agreeable to the ad- 
vocates of the agricultural interest, would materially benefit that interest. Lord 
John did not profess to be the especial friend of the farmers, and would not vote 
for the repeal of the Malt-tax, ora change in the currency ; but he had really 
done them essential service, by improving the Poor-laws, and supporting remis- 
sion of taxation. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that he had reluctantly consented to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, aware what the result would be. He was certain that 
the Committee would not agree torecommend any measure of relief which 
Parliament could pass ; forhe had always considered that the subject of tithes 
ought to be dealt with by the House, not by aCommitiee. As to the currency, 
experience continued to prove the soundness of adhering to the present standard. 
At present it was vain to expect any substantial relief to the agricultural interest 
frum any legislative measure. Such vast changes, arising from scientific and 
mechanical improvements, were now in progress, that it would be unsafe to 
legisiate with reference to the existing state of things. Sir Robert then alluded 
to what passed in the Committee ; where, he said, Lord John Russell had taken 
up the report, and demolished paragraph after paragraph, till nothing but a 
skeleton remained. He so entirely concurred in Lord John’s reasoning, that he 
gave his vote for reporting the evidence without comment, convinced that such a 
course was the wisest under allthe circumstances. He should observe, however 
that the responsibility of having appointed the Committee rested with Lord 
Jobn Russell, who had moved for it in accordance with a recommendation in the 
King’s Speech. 

After a few words from Mr. Sanford, Sir. R. Price, and Sir. James Graham, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre brought up the report, amidst loud laughter. 


—>— 
SHERIFF'S COURT.—BUNN yv. MACREADY. 
London, July 10. 
This case came before the court inthe form of an inquiry to assess the da- 
mages to be paid by the defendant for an assault committed upon the plaintiff, 
the lessee of Drury-lane Theatre 





Great interest was manifested in the proceedings, and the room was crowded 
with members of the theatrical profession, amongst whom we recognised Messrs. 
C. Kemble, Bartley, Hariey, T. Cooke, &c. 

‘The defendant allowed judgment to go by default, and the plaintiff laid the 
damages at £2000. 

Mr. Thesiger, in laying the case before the jury, went into a lengthened state- 
ment, which will be found detailed in the testimony of the witnesses, designat- 
ing the assault as a Gastardly, a cowardly, and an unprovoked outrage. 

George Algar.—Is engaged at Drury-lane Theatre, and was employed on the 
evening of the 29th of April last. He saw Mr. Bunn in the house that night, 
and Mr. Macready performed the same evening. He remembered that as he 
was walking down the passage into which Mr. Bunn’s private room door opened, 
Mr. Macready pushed him gently on one side and passed him. He then re- 
marked, that on Mr. Macready's arrival at Mr. Bunn’s room door he opened it, 


_and entering at once, without the least provocation being offered to him, walked 


up tothe table at which Mr. Bunn was sitting, and struck him a violent blow on 
the face. He did not hear any conversation or words pass between Mr. Bunn 
and Mr. Macready, and was so near to them that had anything been said he 
must have heard it, let it have come from which party it might. At the time 
Mr. Macready entered the room, Mr. Bunn was sitting at the table looking over 
some papers, by the light of a lamp having a green shade upon it. The blow 
was a very violent one, and was upon the eye, but could not exactly say whether 
Mr. Bunn at once fell down from its force or not. He went instantly to tell 
Mr. Wilmot, the prompter, what he had witnessed, and that gentleman ran to 
Mr. Bunn’s assistance. He saw Mr Bunn again on the same night, when he 
was going out at the stage entrance, and he appeared to be suffering greatly 
from the effect of the blow he had received. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd.—Is 16 years of age; had been 
in the theatre about 12 months, and.had been in the house the whole of that 
evening. The first piece that night was three acts of Richard III. in which 
Mr. Macready played the leading part. When that gentleman went into Mr. 
Bunn’s room he had on the dress in which he had been performing. He had on 
the hump on the back, the lump on the leg, and, indeed, all the other appur- 
tenauces belonging to the character of Richard. He was going past the door 
of Mr. Bunn’s room at the time Mr. Macready was coming off the stage. Mr. 
Meadows was in the prompter’s box, with Mr. Wilmot. Mr. Macready was 
coming from the stage as the curtain was falling at the termination of the act, 
and then it was that he pushed past him and past on. There was no curtail- 
ment of the room behind the scenes for the preparation of the Jewess. He 
did not remember whether it was part of Chevy Chase which was to be acted 


| that night as the second piece, or whether it was the Jewess. When he went 
| to Mr. Wilmot to inform him of what he had seen, he told him that Mr Bunn 


and Mr. Macready were fighting. He did not see Mr. Bunn get Mr. Macready's 
linger in his mouth and bite it; nor has he said that Mr. Bunn had said that he 
had. He did not see Mr. Macready after the affair. Is the call-boy ; he could 
not say when he was first examined about the matter; neither could he say 
whether he saw Mr. Evans, Mr. Bunn’s attorney, in the theatre that night. He 
could not tell what turn the battle took after he left it to call Mr. Wilmot; he 
was certain there was not a word spoken on the part of Mr. Bunn; he would 
swear that; after Mr. Macready had passed by him in the passage he followed 
him closely, and saw him open Mr. Bunn’s door; he did not go into the room, 
but stood at the door, so that if any words had passed he must have heard them; 
and as he was standing at the door any person in the room would have a full 
view of him. Mr. Bunn lives at Brompton, but witness was never taken there 


| to be examined ; he had, however, been examined by Mr. Evans on the subject 
; about a week or so after. Mr. Cooper is the stage-manager, and was in the 


theatre that night. Mr. Wilmot came up to Mr. Bunn’s room directly after, at 
witness's call. Mr. Meadows was inthe box with Mr. Wilmot, and heard 
what he said about the affair. Had not seen Mr. Meadows in court during that 
morning. It wasa very indifferent house on the 29th of April. Remembered 
Mr. Macready playing William Tell at half-price one Saturday night. Mr. 
Bunn closed the theatre in Passion week. 

Dr. Billing, physician of the London Hospital, proved that the injuries in- 
flicted on Mr. Bunn by defendant were very serious. 

Mr. Hamilton, surgeon of the same establishment, said that the plaintiff had 
been severely wounded on the head, in the eye, and that some ligaments on the an- 
kle joint bad been ruptured by the fall. He had attended Mr Bunn from the night 
of the attack to the present time. He was yet far from recovered. He had 
been confined for several days in great agony, and he was yet obliged to go ou 
crutches. 

Mr. William Donn, treasurer of the theatre, said that Mr. Bunn had lost from 
£400 to £500 in consequence of being obliged to delay the production of The 
Maid of Artois from the 10th to the 27th of May, from being unable to come te 
the theatre. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd defended Mr. Macready in a most eloquent speech. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that at present the great} He contended that his client and friend had been provoked to do what he had 
distribution of unstamped papers did not take place under any act of sale ; they | done by a series of insults and degradations on the part of Mr. Bunn, in putting 


, Were distributed at public houses. If they allowed the possession of these | him on at half-price, and ordering him to piay in mutilation of Shakspeare, for 
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the curtailment of Richard the Third to three acts was nothing less. 
was no doubt that Mr. Bunn had insulted Mr. Macready in some additional man- 
ner on the night in question ; for if the attack had been deliberate, would the 
defendant have rushed into his room encumbered as he was with the hunchback 


of Richard? The probability was that it was a fight, and Mr. Buon had had the 


worst of it. 


The Under Sheriff having summed up, the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff —Damages £150 and costs. 


—p— 
IMPORTANT DECISION. 

The Boston Mercantile Journal of Saturday contains the follewing important 
decision made by Chief Justice Shaw in the case of a slave recently brought 
pefore him. 

The Slave Case.—The slave case, some account of which we gave last week, 
was continued yesterday before the Supreme Court, all the Judges being pre- 
sent. ‘Fhe case was argued by the Counsel for the respective parties with great 
eloquence and skill, by C. P. & B. R. Curtis, for Mr. Aves, the gentlemen in 
whose possession the little girl now is, and against whom the writ of habeas 
corpus was issued—and by Rufus Choate and Ellis Gray Loring for the appli- 
eants for the discharge of the slave. 

Chief Justice Shaw delivered this morning the opinion of the full Court, on 
the rights of slave owners bringing slaves into Massachusetts, which will be 
considered of extraordinary importance. The Chief Justice remarked, that a 
more elaborate opinion of the Court would hereafter be drawn up, but at present 
he would state the result which had been arrived at and the genera! reasoning 
which led toit. ‘The case was one of high interest, ana had been fully and most 
ably argued by counsel. The impression of the Court and Bar had long been, 
that a slave coming here by the consent of the master is thereby virtually eman- 
eipated, because there is no law by which he can be compelled to leave this 
State, and while here, as he owes allegiance, he must receive protection. The 
question was not before the Court, and need not here be settled, whether a slave 
coming here by his master’s consent, and afterwards returning to a slave coun- 
wry, would fail back into slavery. The Court were clearly of opinion that the 
long settled impression referred to was sound. 

The law of England and the law of Massachusetts were analogous. By 
oth, slavery has been recognised as the local law of countries, which 
have chosen to tolerate it. Slavery is against justice and natural right, 
but other States and countries have a legal right to fix the condition of 
their own subjects, and must .reconcile their acts with their own con- 
sciences, in their own way. Slavery cannot therefore be now considered against 
the law of nations, but being against the policy and settled law of Massachu- 
setts, we here regard it not as a matter of general law, so as to let in the prin- 
ciples of comity in the case of foreigners coming here with slaves, but only as 
local law, which we respect within certain limits, and to a certain extent. The 
Judge went into a very able, though brief analysis of the adjudged cases, on the 
subject of slave property, and showed that the doctrines now held were substan- 
tially in accordance with those cases. 

The Judge then stated, that prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
it became the universal and settled policy of this State, that slavery was con- 
trary to natural right, and was unlawful. The adoption of the Constitution 
only varied this principle so far as it made express provision for the case of 
runaway slaves, &c. Where there is a general prohibition, and a particular 
exemption, the latteris to be construed strictly, particularly when that exemp- 
tion is against natural right. 
tives might have been useful, and we cannot now object to it. But that article 
must be construed according to the plain and natural import of its terms. It 
must receive a strict construction, and does not apply to cases where slaves are 
voluntarily brought here by their masters. 

The Judge stated that the child must be discharged from the custody of the 
present claimant, and consigned, forsafe keeping at present, to the petitioner’s 
sounsel. It was intimated that this was not to be understood to decide the 
case of a master, whois bringing his slave through this State by virtue of a 
warrant issuing under the act of Congress respecting rumaway slaves, nor to a 
necessary transitus from one slave State to another, through a free State, where 
there was no unnecessary delay. The latter case could hardly happen in this 
State, and neither were before the court, so as to make necessary any expression 
of opinion on them. 

—p— 
Quebec, Aug. 24 

Yesterday afternoon, the transport Maitland, from Cork on the 7th of July, 
arrived in port, and immediately came to the King’s Wharf, when the second 
battalion of the Ist, or Royal Regiment of Foot, under the command of Lieut - 
Col. G. A. Wetherall, K. H, disembarked, and marched to the barracks on 

Cape Diamond. ‘he regiment landed in fine order, aud was loudly cheered by 
the spectators, both on the Wharf and during the march. The pipes of the 
gallant 79th were in attendance, and played them up, relieved at intervals by 
the splendid band of the regiment. 

The following is a nominal list of the officers who have arrived, with the 
number of non-commissioned officers, and rank and file :— 

Lieutenant Colonei G. A | Weatherall, K. H., lady and daughter; Major H. 
J. Warde ; Capt. George Bell, lady and daughter; Captain B. Daveney; Cap- 
tain E. A. G. Muller, lady and three children; Capt. R. Going; Capt. J. 
Mayne; Lieut. A.H. Ormsby; Lieut. J. Humphreys; Lieut F. G. Urquhart; 
Lieut. W.H. Bridges; Lieut. Lord G. Beauclerk ; Ensign E. R. Weatherall; 
Ensign D. Lyons; Ensign J. E Sharp; Ensign J. P. Gore; Paymaster W. G. 
Sharp, lady, child, and Miss Connell ; Adjutant A. A. Macnicol ; Quartermas- 
ter C. Pieters, lady and child; Surgeon J. Farnden, lady and three children. — 
Men, 490; women, 43; children 71. 

That the Regiment, notwithstanding the length of the passage and the crowd- 
ed state of the vessel, has landed in excellent health, is to be attributed to the 
vigilance of the officer in command and those under him. We learn that the 
transport has been left a perfect pattern of cleanliness, and more like a vessel 
prepared to receive, than one from which a Regiment has just been Janded ; yet 
so crowded were the men, that the thermometer between decks was for the 
latter part of the voyage never below 75 degrees of Farenheit, and the situation 
of the offieers was hardly better The Agent, Lieutenant Binstead, R. N. we 
understand, says, that she will be ready in six days to receive the 79th High- 
landers, to convey then to Europe, after an absence of eight years, during which 
they have been quartered in all the different garrisons and posts of the two Pro- 
vinces, and have left every quarter with the deep regret of the inhabitants for 
their departure—so cordial has been the intercourse which has subsisted beween 
the officers and men with the different classes of citizens amongst whom they 
have been stationed —[Mercury. | 





_Married, on the Ist instant, by the Rev. Dr. Knox, Dr. Augustus A. Adee, U.S 
Navy, to Amelia Kinnaird, daughter of David Graham, Esq. 





Died, at Wappingers Creek, on the 3lst July, Mr. James Ratcliffe, late Manager 


of the print works at that place,furmerly from Bury, Lancashire, England, aged 32 
years, 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 74 a 7} per cent. prem, 




















NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 1836. 


In our last we adverted to the critical state of the Ministry in England, and 
endeavoured by extracts from papers of different parties, to show that a division 
bad taken place between the Whigs and Radicals; or at all events, that Mr. 
Hume, with a large body of decided Reformers, had signified their disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the Cabinet, and had also spoken and voted against them 
in Parliament. 

It has been usual to consider the Radical party as one of little power aud in- 
fluence in the state. This may have been true on former occasions; but it is 
no longer so. The power of any party shows itself always in the House of 
Commons, and unless its influence be visible there, little is to be apprehended 
from its efforts. The Reform Act, by throwing open the boroughs, and enlarg- 
ing the constituencies, conferred a large accession of political influence on the 
Radicals, and they are consequently enabled to send to Parliament a large 
body of active and clever men, who enforce respect from both friends and foes, 
Mr. Hume may not actually lead this party, but he has nevertheless much in- 
fluence with it, and does actually sway the votes of aconsiderable number of 
members. Now if the Cabinet has lost his support, it must speedily sustain de- 
feat, for even with the entire co-operation of Mr. Hume and the Radicals, 
together with Mr. O’Connell and his Tail, a bare majority only has been obtained 
for the government. The following analysis will best explain what we mean. The 
House is constituted thus—Tories 300 ; Whigs 158; Radicals 200; total 658 

Thus, it would appear, that the party with which Lord John Russell has 
quarrelled is stronger than his own, and has a larger number of votes in Parlia- 


ment. Now if its power predominates in the House, how much more so does | 


it out of doors, where the Radicals Sway the masses with an unanimity that 
almost resembles the discipline of an army. It follows then that a defection of 


Mr. Hume and a few of his party would lead to the overthrow of the Cabinet, | Blakeley. The former reads and conceives his authors well, and the latter is a 





There | and which 






287 


perhaps has even already taken place, unless Lord Jehn has found | really useful “actor of all-work ;” and the Bowery has obtained in them @ 


| means to pacify his troublesume yet necessary allies. A loss of thirty votes | powerful accession to the regular list. 


only would make a difference of sixty upon a division, and break up the Cabi- 
net. The votes in such a case would stand as follows: 
Tories, including mal-content 


The Franklin is a neat and unpretending little Theatre, in which the lighter 
range of the drama is performed in a very spirited and respectable manner ; 





Roa Whigs - Li 158 and what is the most unequivocal proof of its merits is, that the house fille 
meng Ss te 330 | Radicals - - - 170 nightly, making a very pretty revenue to its proprietors as the reward for their 
| Majority against the Ministers, 2. 328 | faithful exertions for the public gratification. 

| 


| but small Theatre, and partly of course to the efficiency of those by whom an 


| 


yea thi ‘he Richmond Hill ' i 

Evea this, we say, would nonplus Lord John and render his resignation ne- Sy Se rhe e ine pd confess, somewhat = - ? — 
| eeeeary. Let it not be supposed that the Radicals would not, under any ill well<Blied heuabe ; cen any ™ my Wil that we have =e rs ~ ae 
| treatment of the Whigs, go over to the enemy, for Mr. Harvey has already | ’ which may inferred that both the pieces 
done : S : | performances are to the taste of numerous audiences. 
= and voted flatly against the Government on two or three important | Lavin ieee, There chine ne ena a at 
questions. When called on for an explanation by his Southwark constituents, : y are all in full career, and may merit have ’ 
he tendered the resignation of his seat,—which was, at a public meeting de- 
clined, and resolutions passed justifying his conduct. Wee say, then, that the 





FINE ARTS.—THE ANNUALS. 





We have been favoured at Mr. Jackson’s, Cedar street, with a sight of the spe- 


| Present Cabinet is in a very unstable condition, and that, unless Lord Jobn | cimen plates forming the greater portion of those intended for the ‘ Friendship’s 
| Russell has been able to patch up a truce with his refractory supporters, he cannot | Offering for 1837 ;” an Annual which bas obtained as great,and as well deserved, & 


| 
| 


relation to this matter. 





We have copied from a Boston paper the decision of the Supreme Court of 


long be minister. The next arrival will probably bring us important news in | celebrity as any that has ever yet appeared. It will be remembered, that the father 


of all these beautiful d:joux was the “ Forget-me-not.” ‘The “ Friendship’s Offer- 
ing’’ appeared next on the stage, and, in the opinion of many competent judges, has 


Massachusetts in’ the case of a slave, who was brought into that state by her | from that time maintained the first rank, both for the elegance of its designs and 


master. 


The Court holds to the doctrine that a slave having been imported | the merits of its literary matter. 
into a free state by his owner, necessarily becomes a free man, because there is | amined are eight in number, consisting of the following subjects : 


The plates (proofs) which we have now ex- 
1. The 


no law to make him a slave—the article in the Constitution of the United States | Bridal Day ; which represents the reflection of the young bride in her Toilet 
giving masters the power to reclaim them, applying to cases only of runaway | glass, in which she is supposed to be looking, having just begun to unclasp her 


slaves. 


| sleeve, preparatory to changing her deshabille for the bridal dress. 


The subject 


The same rule has been held in the English Courts, and cases have frequently | is delicately handled, and there is an expression in the countenance that is finely 
happened where slaves having been taken from the Colonies to the mother | touched. 2. Jenny's first love-letter ; the village postmaster has handed the 


country as servants, have suddenly demanded their liberty, and obtained it. A 


case occurred not long since in Antigua, in whicha female slave had been carried 
_ by her mistress to England and brought back, when she was declared to be 


The article of the Constitution relating to fugi- | 


free, in consequence of having trod the free soil of England, and received the 
magic touch ef emancipation. This doctrine was at one period carried so far. 
that enthusiastic abolitionists asserted, that in the case of a slave having placed 
his foot on the deck of a British man-of-war, his emancipation was legally con- 
summated. ‘The Courts, we believe, would not sustain this extreme canstruc- 
lion of a principle, for apart from every other consideration, it would have placed 
his Majesty’s ships in a state of virtual quarantine, as no slave owner would 
bave allowed his slaves to go on board a vessel with provisions, when in a single 
mnoment his property would have been confiscated. 

This ultra application of the principles of liberty, has not been without its 
distinguished advocates. Napoleon asserted it when he surrendered himself on 
board the Bellerophon. ‘+I come,” said he, “like Themistocles, to claim the 
protection of your laws and your hospitality.” And when ordered to St. Helena 
as a prisoner, he protested against the act on the ground that he was vir- 
tually on British soil, although on ship board, and used in his written protest the 
following emphatic language—* As soon as I was seated on board the Beilero- 


pbon, I was upon the hearth of the British people.” As the war was at an end, 


and the Bourbons restored, Napoleon was in fact no longer a prisoner, and had | 


his earnest solicitations to land in England been granted, a writ of habeas corpus 


would have been issued in his favour, as it is well known that Lord Holland and 


the opposition party had determined to resort to that project, in order to set 
their idol at liberty, who would have speedily re-embued Europe in scenes of 
blood and carnage. ‘The only mode of securing his person then consisted in 
sending him either to a Prussian fortress, or toa place like St. Helena. The 
latter alternative was adopted, and the world knows the result, 





Miss Sterling.—We beg to direct attention to the advertisement of this dis- 
tinguished pianist, who is now permanently settled in New York, and devotes 
her brilliant talents to her profession. Her method of teaching is admirable, 
and no person is more capable of imparting a finished and graceful touch to her 


pupils. Her terms, we understand, do not exceed those of other eminent per- 
formers in the city. 





The Annuals.—Although midsummer has not long passed we are beginning 
to hear of the Annuals for the approaching season. ‘The first that will ap- 
pear, will, we understand, be “ The Gift,” published by Messrs. E. L. Carey 
and A. Hart, Philadelphia, and edited by Miss Leslie, the American 
writer. We have been favoured with a view of an early copy of this work, 
which, we can assure our readers, is a beautiful specimen of typographical neat- 
ness and pictoral beauty. It contains ten fine engravings by eminent artists, 
and about 300 pages of letter press. Of its literary contents we shall speak 
hereafter, and at the same time make such extracts as will justify the gcod 
opinion we have formed of the entire work. 

Miss Twamley’s work, the “ Romance of Nature,” from which we have made 
extracts this week and last, is for sale by Wiley and Long, Broadway. 


THE THEATRES. 

The Theatrical season in this city commenced on Monday evening last, with 
an ardour altogether unprecedented. No fewer than five houses are open, each 
professing to have encouragement. If the publie respond to this call as warmly 
as the appeal is made, we sball have an absolute Theatrico-mania in New York 
But let us enter a little into particulars. 

The Park Theatre opened with that general favorite, Power: and with tears, 
but they were those of laughter, such as must per force be elicited whensoevey 
that magical actor makes attacks upon his audience. We shall not fear the 


frosts of a New York winter while we have him to warm our spirits. In addi- 


tion to him, and as a salutary change “from gay to grave, from sprightly to | 
severe,’ Mr. Forrest is engaged for a few nights, previous to his departure for | 


London, where he has an early engagement. We cannot speak jocularly of the 
range of the drama taken by that gentleman, and it would be needless to expa- 
tiate gravely in praise of one, whose fame as an actor has spread far and wide. 
The stock company has received a valuable addition in Mr. Chippindale, others 
are to be added of approved talents, and the public are promised the gratification 
of witnessing the performances of Dowton, Ellen Tree, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
and various other stars of the Eastern hemisphere. 


been partially furbished up, and a new drop-scene has been prepared for the pre- | 


sent campaign. 

The National Theatre has commenced with great éclat, having been crammed 
tu the very roof with visitors allthis week. This may be attributable in part to 
the novelty of the thing, partly to the elegance of the arrangements in this neat 


audience should be gratified. Considerable alterations have been made in the 
interior of this Theatre to fit it for the performance of the generai drama, instead 


of the Italian Opera, to which it bas hitherto been confined. In the past week 


it has been graced with the acting of Booth and Miss Clifton, together with | 


Messrs. Scott, Mitchell, and other favorites of the public. Actors, Vocalists, 
Dancers, and Mimics, of high reputation, are promised by the managers, and 
there seems to be a determination to contest the palm, or at least to attain an 
equal portion of success with the other houses. Tn all sincerity we wish their 
endeavours to prosper. The National 1s small, and we should think that 
a class of pieces like the French Vaudevilles would answer the purpose, both 
for the proprietors and for the public. With respect to the acting hitherto, we 
need but mention Messrs. Booth and Scott, and the consequence is inferred ; and 
Mr. Mitchell has given high satisfaction in his comic parts. But the main at- 
traction is Miss Clifton. She was deservedly a favourite before she crossed the 
Atlantic, but she has returned to us with a style greatly polished beyond its pre- 
vious state, after receiving ** golden opinions” from British audiences. Her 
Belvidera, in particular, is at once captivating and harrowing, and seems 
likely to secure a run of consecutive performances before a change will be per- 
mitted. 

The Bowery is not making professions, but is improving in stock actors, and 
there is a quick succession of well-devised spectacle. By the way, the Bowery 
made a hit, and the Park sustained a loss, by the transfer of Harrison and 


The Theatre itself has | 


| letter in, by the cottage window, to the father, who, as he opens it, turns his 
| eyes askance, with knitted brows, towards the conscious Jenny, who shrinks 
affrighted at her spinning wheel, and scarcely dare turn her head around to see 
the issue. The anxious mother looks over the father’s shoulder, as she pulls 
from her purse the postage. 3. Letter from Home. Two figures, probably a 
goyerness and her pupil, seated on a rustic bench in a garden, reading a letter 
with apparent interest ; the arm of the elder around the waist of the younger. 
4. Gawri at Oudipoor. A splendid scene in India of a palace, temples, groups, 
| both on land and water, a glowing landscape, in short, a most captivating subject. 
| 5. Early Morning. If the painting, on this subject, be as effective in its way, 
| as this engraving is, it would not disgrace the appellation of Claude's chef d’ouvre. 
| The scene is either Greek or Italian shore, the sun just risen, his reflection 
glowing in the water beneath, and his rays touching the prominent points of the 
edifices and figures which adorn the various parts. 6. Donna Emilia, A beau- 
tiful female figure, with a profile of the Grecian cast, seated in a portico, appar- 
ently in solemn contemplation, the clear moon and stars showing in the back 
| ground a large extent of magnificent ruins. 7. The Maiden’s Vow. A Spanish 
| maiden kneeling at her mother’s feet, the latter pointing wildly but with dignity, 
|to a portrait, probably of her husband, and seeming to demand of the young 
lady that the honor of the family be not forgotten. 8. Rosalia. A female fig- 
ure in an antique chair, apparently in deep musing; the countenance is a front 
view, which has given the artist opportunity to make it with much expression. 














The Harpers have just published ‘ Three Eras of Woman’s Life,” by Eliza- 
beth E. Smith, 2 vols. in one, and is sold at fifty cents per copy retail price. 
|  Disturnal, No. 20 Courtlandt-street, to whom the public is indebted for so 
| many neat little Maps, Travellers Guides, &c. bas just sent us a plan of the 
city of New York, which will be fuund very useful to the stranger. In addi- 
tion to an accurate map of the city, it contains the rates of hackney coaches, 
| tables of distances, &c. &c. 

Bulwer's Novels.—Mr. L. A. Godey, of Philadelphia, is publishing a uniform 

| edition of Bulwer’s Novels, very cheap, and exceedingly well got up. The fol. 
| lowing is his advertisement :— 


“Induced by the extraordinary sale of his beautiful edition of Marryat’s 
Novels, the publisher of those works has commenced, in the same faultless 
| style, an edition of the celebrated Bulwer Novels, comprising Pelham, Dis- 
owned, Devereux, Paul Clifford, Eugene Aram, Last Days of Pompeii, Rienzi, 
Falkland, and Pilgrims of the Rbine, making an uniform edition of nearly fif- 
teen hundred pages—four hundred more than Marryat. ‘They will be published 
in semi-monthly numbers, each of which will contain one complete work, with 
title-page and cover. 
will be farnished to subscribers at the extraordinary low price of three dollars 
and fifty cents, payable in advance. They will be sent by mail, carefully packed, 
to any part of the United States or Canada’ ‘Three complete sets may be had 
for $10, payable in advance, by directing orders to that effect, enclosing the cash.’” 
Messrs. Carey, Lee & Hart, of Philadelphia, have published the following 
| work. It gives us a better insight into the Russian character than any thing 
| we have read lately— 
** Russia and the Russians: or, A Journey to St. Petersburgh and Moscow, 
through Courland and Livonia, with characteristic Sketches of the People.’ 
By Leitch Ritchie, Esq. author of ** Turner's Annual Tour,’ ‘ Schinder- 


hannes,” etc. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
| The following new books are being prepared for publication, by E. L. Carey 
and A. Hart, Philadelphia :— 


Taves or Fasnion anp Reatiry, by Caroline Frederica Beauclerk, and Hen- 
rietta Mary Beauclerk 


Tue Fettow Commoner; or Remarkable Escape of a Predestinated Rogue. 
A novel, in 2 vols. 
| Tue Girt, a Christmas and New Year's present, for 1837. 
| Leslie. 
| Tue most Striking Events of a twelve months’ campaign with Zumalacar- 
| regui in Navarre and the Basque Provinces. 1 vol. 
| Devruine, a novel, by Madam de Stael Holstein. 
| SnarLeyyow, or the Dog Fiend, by Capt Marryat. 
Butwer’s Works, complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
| ‘Tue Paricipe, a romance, by the author of Misserimus. 
| ‘Tue Bareer or Paris, a novel, by Paul de Kock 

A New Novet, by the author of *Tremaine.”’ 2 vols. 

Tne Vioter, or Juvenile Souvenir, for 1837. Edited by Miss Leslie. 

Lavy Buessincron’s Conversations with Lorp Byron. Complete int 
vol. 

TaLes or THE Wars or Montross, a novel, by the “ Ettrick Shepherd.” 
2 vols., 12ino 

Tue Diary or «a Buase, by Capt. Marryat. 

Jeexnincuam, or the Inconsistent Man, a novel, in 2 vols. 

ANpREW THE Savoyarp, a novel, by Paul de Kock. 
| Emive, a novel, by Rousseau. 2 vols. 

Arpent Trovcuron, the Wrecked Merchant, by the author of “ Ratlin 
the Reefer.” 

Tux Yoururut Imposror, a novel, in 2 vols. 

Pic Nics, being selections from the Stories, Tales, and Lengends of Ireland. 

Germany, by Madam de Stael Holstein. 

Tuz Book or Books, or London as it is, and as it ought to be. 

PLEBEIANS AND Parricians, a novel, in 2 vols. 

Tue Broken Font, 4 novel, by Capt. Sherrer. 

My Sister Anne, a novel, by Paul de Kock. 

A New Novet, by D'Israeli, author of Vivian Grey. 

Mopern AccompLisHments, a Manual for Young Ladies. 

A New Novet, by Capt. Marryat. 2 vols. 

Frescatis, or the Saloons of Paris, a novel, in 2 vols. 


| 
| 














Edited by Miss 


2 vols. 





Mr. Thaddeus Davis, 222 William-at. has invented a fluid for writing which 
is altogether superior to any of the inks now in use. It may be safely recom- 
mended in all cases where clear ink and clear writing are desirab'e. 





——————— EE TE SS Es 
RITING DESKS AND DRESSING CASES.—The attention of ladies 
and gentlemen 1s respectfully solicited to an inspection of a new and superior 
assortment of Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, and Ladies Work Boxes. combining 
a great variety of styles, plain, and elegantly ornamented, at the store of 
[Sept 3.—3t] A. B. STRANGE, 334 Broadway, corner Anthony st. 


ISS STERLING has removed from Mercer street to No. 500 Houston, be- 
7 tween Wooster and Laurens streets, where she purposes continuing to give 
Instruction on the Piano Forte ather house, and at the residence of her pupils. 








Schools attended on the usual terms. Sept3—tf.] _ 
CLUBBING. 
Bulwer’s Novels and Saturday News for. ......-----+ +--+ -+++se0+ sees $5 
do. do, and Celebrated Trials. .... ..-- +--+ «+++ --0+es0. see0e 5 
The Trials, Sketch Book, and Lady’s Book......-.-----+---+-00+---5 5 
Lady’s Book, Saturday News, and Sketch Book.... .......-..-+-++-++ 5 
Saturday News, Sketch Book, and Celebrated Trials.................- 5 


Marryat’s Novels, and Lady’s Book . ? 
Or a remittance of $5 will pay for Bulwer’s Novels in full, and two dollars on ae- 





count Of subscription for Lady’s Book. ; ; , 
[Sept. 3—2t*] L. A. GODEY, Publisher, Philadelphia. 


The whole series will be completed in eight numbers, and 
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ANDANTE. 

















Che Albion. 


ORIGINAL WALTZ. 
By C. E. Horn. 




















HAZLITT—COWPER—LADY AUSTIN—AND LOVE 
AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 
By Miss Landon. 

There are sume opinions fated to contradiction, and they fulfil their destiny ! 
Belonging to the opposition, made to be combatted, is the following theory of 
Hazlitt. He says— 

‘* No woman ever married into a family above herself that did not try to make 
all the mischief she could in it. All your fine sentiments and romantic notions 
will (of themselves) make no more impression on one of those delicate creatures 
than on a piece of marble. Itis not what you think of them that determines 
their choice, but what they think of you.” 

We protest against this doctrine, belied by all experience, contradicted by the 
deeper and truer testimony of ‘the living heart within.”” A woman's love is 
of ‘*the imagination all compact,’ and brings down its native heaven along with 
it to earth. But, in this age of facts and dates, it is necessary to set out with 
a definition. We must premise that we mean love in its highest, and most ideal, 
and therefore truest sense. We agree with Rochefoucauld in believing that 
‘‘there are many who would never have thought of love if they had never 
heard of it.” We also believe that there are many whose better nature is so 
subdued by *‘ circumstance, the unspiritual God,” that all finer impulses, all un- 
selfish aspirings, are merged in small social interests and in petty vanities. But 
we speak of love as it has, as it does, aa it ever willexist in that pure and per- 


fect sanctuary, a woman’s mind. Take her, before too much knowledge of a 
cold and bitter world has taught her 


“To make 

The heart a grave, and in it bury deep 

Its young and beautiful feelings.” 
Do not not let her have yet learnt to doubt and dissemble, for the one brings on 
the other. But fancy her, with the sweet morning air fresh in her smile and 
her step—hope, ker native atmosphere ; hope. as it only comes once, attended 
by Belief—its companion in after days is Doubt, and ah! the cruel distinction 
Take such a being, the lightness and gaiety of her first affections lingering with 
her. The bird that she has nursed has bequeathed its own sunny music; the 
flowers that she has watered have breathed their fragrance ; the songs that she 
has repeated yet hang her lips round with music; the world has written no 
** strange defeatures”’ 

“Tn the leaves 

Of the spring’s sweetest book, the rose.” 
She is eager, guileless, confiding ; the wings of the dove flutter for some gentle 
abiding place—and what lovelier colours arise on the spreading pinions. Is not 
the love of such a being compounded of all our nature’s divinest elements? 
Hazilitt’s is a cold, and cruel fallacy, that would make it * of the earth earthly.” 
It is divine, and asserts its divinity. Never tell us that these feelings are given 
but to outward attributes; they belong to the inward and the inner world. 
woman’s highest praise is to call a man ‘‘ interesting.” 
imply of the poetry of thought! 
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How much does that 
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monds in the field ;” but that only is the true love, whose home is poetry, and 
whose birth-place is the mind :— 
** Serene will be our days, and bright 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security : 
And blest are they who, in the main, 
This faith even now do entertain.” 

This faith would have shonc, even as a star shines, over Hazlitt’s mood of 
despondency, had he but entertained it “guest divine and comforter ;” for to 
Love, and Love only, it belongs to soothe the weary pilgrimage of life, and 
brighten the valley of the shadow of death. 


—~p_—- 
FALSE LOVE AND TRUE LOGIC. 
THE DISCONSOLATE. 
My heart will break—I'm sure it will ; 
My lover, yes, my favourite—he 
Who seemed my own througi good and ill— 
Has basely turned his back on me. 
THE COMFORTER. 
Ah! silly sorrower, weep no more ; 
Your lover’s turned his back we see, 
But you had turned his head before, 
And now he’s as he ought to be. 


Vavicties. 


Hit at the Author of lon —It was said the other day by Wilde, speaking in 
reference to Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s mixing up dramatic authorship with pro- 
fessional pursuits, that his learned brother had too many Jons in the fire. 

Tasso’s wish.—Tasso being told that he had a fair opportunity of taking ad- 
vantage of a very bitter enemy—‘‘I wish not to plunder him,” said he, ‘ but 








| you please, you may behold.” 


| sword is too short.” 
Now, Southey, we think, leans too much to | 


his life, but his ill-will.” 


A citizen was saying, in company, that he never had seen an ear of rye in 
his life. A young lady then present whose nanie was Miss Rye, said, at the 
same time showing one of her ears :—*‘ Here, sir, isan ear of Rye, which, if 
The gentleman immediately caught hold of her 
ear, and gave ita pinch. ‘* Nay, madam,” said he, ‘ you have a wry face, 

,’ 


is are things I wish to take away from him; not his honour, his wealth, or 


| too.’ 


Talent.—What we want in natural abilities may generally and easily be made 
up in industry ; as a dwarf may keep pace with a giant, if he will but move his 
legs a little faster. ‘‘ Mother!” said the Spartan boy, going to battle, ** my 

** Add a atep to it,”’ was the reply. 


Phrenological.—A wag the other day, speaking of a man whose important 


this Hazlittism when, in speaking of the sudden breaking up of the intimacy be- | air in Our streets attracted a great deal of notice, remarked that “his bump 


tween Lady Bustin and Cowper, he says, “* Love was, of course, utterly out of 
the question.” We beg to differ. We can very well imagine the enthusiastic 
admiration Cowper was so well calculated to win, and the tender pity he was 80 
fitted to inspire, gradually beaoming a deeper sentiment. We again repeat that, 
interest a woman's imagination, and you have the key-note to all the music of 
her heart. Excepting upon this ground, there is no explaining the absolute 
breach between them. Cowper's own letter, alleging the too great demand on 
his time made by the expectations of an invalid, is an obvious excuse. It was 
wholly contrary to his generous and affectionate nature to dissolve an intimacy 


of self-esteem was so prominent, that he could not keep his hat on ina windy 
day.” 

The Sublime and the Ridiculous.—My lodgings on both occasions of my 
residence here was in the vicinity of the cathedral. In the night of my first ar- 
rival at Antwerp, I was amused and surprised to hear the chimes of the cathe- 
dral play ** Buy a broom.”” Thought I to myself, Bonaparte was right : “ there 

| is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous.”” The tower of the cathedral 
|at Antwerp—the noblest structure of its kind in Europe—the church in itself 
| the shrine of unpurchaseable, because unparalleled treasures uf art—the won- 


on such purely selfish considerations. Moreover, he had felt the necessity of ders of Rubens’ wonderful pencil, the admiration of the world—and—* Buy a 


kindly attention too keenly himself, to deny its claim in another. It were an 
outrage to our best sympathies, to believe it for a moment. The conviction is 
entire with us, that Lady Austin loved the pale and inspired recluse, whose mind 
offered such glorious homage to her own. Indifference in Cowper, and just 
one touch of allowable feminine jealousy in Mrs. Unwin—and the whole mys- 
tery is explained, according to our ordinary and simplest feelings. 

To return, however, to Hazlitt and his special pleading, whose pathetic con- 
clusion, however, leaves us with a soul * disturbed by pity.’ 

‘Do not place thought as a barrier between you and love: do not abstract 
yourself into the regionsof troth, far from the smile of earthly beauty. Let 
not the cloud sit upon your brow : let not the canker sink into your heart. Look 
up, laugh loud, talk big, keep the colour in your cheek and the fire in your eye, 
adorn your person, maintain your health, your beauty and your animal spirits 
and you will pass for a fine man. But should you let your blood stagnate in 
some deep metaphysical question, or refine too much in your ideas of the sex, 
forgetting yourself in a dream of exalted perfection, you will want an eye to 


cheer you, a hand to guide you, a bosom to lean on, and will stagger into your | 


grave, old before your time, unloved and unlovely. If you feel that you have 


not the necessary advantages uf person, confidence, and manner, and that it is 
up-hill work with you to gain the ear of beaut 
seek for other satisfactions and consolations.—A spider, my dear, the meanest 


creature that crawls or lives, has its mate or fellow: but a scholar has no mate 
or fellow. For myself, I had courted thought, I had felt pain; and Love turned 
away his face from me. I have gazed along the silent air for that smile which 
had lured me to my doom. Ino more heard those accents which would have 
burst upon me like a voice from heaven. I loathed the light that shone 
on my disgrace. Hours, days, years, passed away ; and only turned false hope 
to fixed despair. And as my frail bark sails down the stream of time, the God 
of Love stands on the shore, and as I stretch out my hands to him in vain, claps 
his wings, and mocks me as I pass !” ’ 

But why did the divine one leave his temple? Why, but because his divinity 
was doubted. Love is the soul's religion, and it needs faith. Mr. Hazlitt might 
have recalled many an instance of feminine devotion utterly at variance with 
his chilling and material creed. What Personal attraction had Lavallette 
when his wife taxed her mind to the last strain of its over-exhausted owers to 
ensure his escape? Or whaf*of all in which the sight delights of re an eye- 
Judging sex,” could have remained to Grotius, worn with years and imprison- 
ment, and bowed with the patient vigils of many a long night of study? For 
the beloved mind—for the more beloved heart—must his wife por es after 
evening, have watched the melancholy light in the lonely casement of that old 
tower, tillshe effected the deliverance of the philosopher. Love casts many 
shadows, and the common observer may exclaim, “I think there are six Rich- 


Y. quit the pursuit at once, and 


broom.” I slept the better for laughter at the ridiculous association of ideas 


| conjured up by this circumstance.—A Saunter in Belgium. 

| Castle.—In England every man’s cottage is held to be his castle, which he is 
authorized to defend, even against the assaults of the king; but it may be 
| doubted whether the same privilege extends to Ireland.—* My client,” said an 

| Irish advocate, pleading before Lord Norbury, in an action of trespass, “is a 

| poor man—he lives in a hovel, and this miserable dwelling is in a forlorn and 
| dilapidated state ; Lut thank God! the labourer’s cottage, however ruinous its 
plight, is his sanctuary and his castle. Yes—the winds may enter it, and the 
| rains may enter it, but the king cannot enter it.” ‘* What! not the reigning 
| king?” asked the joke-loving judge. 

A client once burst into a flood of tears, after he had heard the statement of 


his case by counsel, exclaiming, *‘ My lord, my lord, I did not think I suffered 
half so much till I heard it this day.” 


+ a 








LASSICAL AND MERCANTILE SCHOOL, corner of Prince and Mer- 
cer streets.x—Mr. Chamberlain having, during the vacation, made important 
| inprovements in his rooms, and securéd the services of experienced teachers in the 
| Junior and French departments, will re-open his School on the Ist of Sept. under 
| arrangements more favourable than any he has hithertobeen able to make. Mr. 
Davis, who wili have charge of the Junior department, has conducted the Prepara- 
| tery department of Mrs. Adam’s School, recently relinquished in Murray street, for 
| nearly seven years. His talents asa teacher are highly esteemed by those who have 
had children under his instruction. The teachers of French and Penmanship will 
attend daily in the Junior as well as Semor department. The pupils have the privi- 
lege of preparing the lessons, usually |-arned at home, under the personal attention 


of the teachers. For further particulars apply at the school rooms. 
c [Sept 3—2t* ] 





EORGE OATES, Piano Forte and Music Store, No. 210 Chesnut street, Phi- 

ladelphia, offer for sale an excellent assortment of Piano Fertes, of superior 
quality, as to touch, tone, durability and finish, manufactured by Messrs J, Chicker- 
ing & Co. Boston; Dubois & Bacon; Stoddart, Worcester & Dunham, New 
York, and other first rate makers, which, on examination, will be found to compare, 
in all the above essentials, with any Instruments in the country. They will be war- 
ranted, and sold at the most reasonable prices ; those purchased by persons residing 
in the city will be kept in tune twelve months free of charge. 

A handsome assortment of Guitars, at various prices. 

George Oates’ Catalogue of Printed Music will embrace all the popular Songs, 
Duets, and Glees, with Music for the Piano Forte, Guitar, and Operatic Music gene- 
rally. Allthe new musical publications received as soon as issued. Music bound 
inthe best manner, Guitar and Violin Strings. 

The above is also the office of The New York Albion, Courrier des Etats-Unis, 
Petit Courrier des Dames, La France Litteraire, North American Review, Carey’s 
Library, and the leading literary periodicals, 











IRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
in walls, are fespectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 


nufacture some years since, JESSE DELANO 
Dec. 19-tf. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIAN’S AND SURGEONS. 
New York, August, 1836. 

The Lectures of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of New 
York, will commence on the first Monday of November next, and be continued for 
the space of four months, by the following Professors, viz. :— 

John Augustin Smith, M. D., Physiology. ; 

Alex. H. Stevens, M. D., Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

Joseph M. Smith,M. D., Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine. 

Edward Delafield, M. D., Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and Children. 

John B. Beck, M. D., Materia Medica, and Medical Jurisprudence. 
John Torrey, M. D., Chemistry and Botany. 
Valentine Mott, M.D., Surgical and Pathological Anatomy, and Operative 


—$$—__ 





Surgery. 

John R. Rhinelander, M. D., Anatomy. : : , 

The expense of attendance upon all the Lectures is $106; Matriculation fee, $5; 
Graduation fee, $5. By order of the Board of Trustees, 

JOHN AUGUSTIN SMITH, M.D. President. 
[Aug. 6, 6t.-cow.] NICOLL H. DERING, Registrar. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May |, Sept.!,|Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, s 4 * & * Si * 24; * 86, G6, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16,/Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, 3 26. Be SS Dee 8 
Europe, |Marshall, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, *sea* &@ Of “a6, oe oe 
Columbus, |\Cobb, “16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16,)Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, 34, * 20, %* 20) Oe 6, 4 1g, 
South America, /Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,] ‘* 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, “6 6, * 6] * 24, % 26, © 26, 
<ngland, (Waite, 16, “* 16, ‘ 16,/May 1,Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompeen, | * 24, * 24, © Say * 6, © Bw *€. 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ‘* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Independence, Nye, “6, * 8, “ of * 24, * 26, © 96 
North Amer'ca, Dixey, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, meg. * 3 + gaa * GY gM 








Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,C olumbus, Europe, Sout 


h America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer ‘ca, 


BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y 
These shipsare all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Consignees of ships Shefheld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHITNEY--SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y, 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] ‘ 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 

Yew- York |London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, \R, Griswold, Aug. 1, \Sept,17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, - we *: * \, 
Westminster, George Moore,| ~ June 17, June20, 
St. James, \Wm. 8S. Sebor,| Sept. 1, ——_ > July |, 
Mediator, |H.L.Champlin,| “ #6, jJuly Vs -— 10, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin » =e * ..ba6 ss. 20, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, Oct. 1, ~ Bi Aug. }, 
Quebec, iF. H. Hebard, > i, Aug. 7, se 10, 
Philadelphia, \E. E. Morgan,| “ 20, “17, * 20, 
President, J. M.Chadwick Nov. 1, } Sept.!, 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, “10 Sept. 7, “ 10, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Winer and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply:to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 10 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made « new arrangement for the sailing 


of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. | Days x. Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
| ew- York. Havre. 

Havre, C.Stoddard,\Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘** 24, Junei6,) ** 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 

one, J. Rockett, | ** 24, _‘* 16, July 8, ‘* 8,May 1, ‘* 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,|Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept.1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘16, April 8, “* 24,)Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “* 24, ‘“* 16, Aug. 8, ‘* 8, Junel, “* 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, \Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,! ‘* 24, ‘* 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,\Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,) ** 16, ** 8, Oct. }, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] ‘* 16, May 8, ‘* 24,Mar. 1, “* 16, ref 8, 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8, “ 8, July 1, 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,/April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16,'Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 








*«* Geo. Oates begs to say to his numerous friends in the South and West, that 





any orders they may forward him, will be faithfully and promptly executed, 
[Sept. 3—tf.] 


tually i red, 
iaimamamices «fae C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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